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TO MY WIFE 


IR2*C F39-444 


PREFACE 


Tue letters which are here reproduced in book 
form are selected from those which I wrote to 
my wife whilst away from England between 
April, 1918, and May, 1919. During this time 
I acted as Regimental Medical Officer to the 
39th Royal Fusiliers, the 2nd Judean Battalion. 
It has not been my object in this book to write 
up an account of the Jewish Battalions with 
which I was associated from their earliest 
beginnings and with all of which I was im close 
contact. This duty will doubtless fall to an 
abler hand than mine. It was with the Judeans 
that I had the good fortune to reach Es Salt and 
beyond, whilst to the badge of the crossed 
triangles which we wore on our sleeves and to 
the good name of the-Battalions, I owe the 
welcome and hospitality I received at the hands 
of the Jews of Palestine. 

In this book all that is personal as between 
the writer and the recipient of the letters has 
been omitted. Whilst in many cases the names 
of individuals have been omitted or replaced by 
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initials, in others, where to omit would seem to 
be mere pedantry, the full names have been 
left. standing. 

Such criticisms as are here made of the 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration 
(O.E.T.A.) refer strictly to the period under 
observation. I wish that it were possible to 
record that the events of the last fifteen months 
had proved these criticisms to have been too 
harsh ; the contrary, however, is the case. The 
history of the last year of the Military Adminis- 
tration in Palestine, culminating in riots and a — 
massacre of Jews in Jerusalem, 1s such as to 
characterize the tendency of the late administra- 
tion much more adversely than any remarks of 
mine could. 

To-day a new era in the history of Palestine 
has begun. Great Britain, the Mandatory Power, 
has established a civil Government under Sir 
Herbert Samuel, one of the ablest public men 
we possess. The fight for the Jewish National 
Home is won—at least on paper. It depends 
now on the good sense and loyalty of the Jews 
the world over to convert this policy into a reality, 
and in so doing take the first and most vital step 
towards solving that oldest yet ever-present 
problem of the position of the Jewish people 
amongst the nations. 


PREFACE vii 


It 1s with real pleasure that I here record my 
thanks to Major the Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, 
whose well-known interest in the Near East 
displays itself in a preface as full of understand- 
ing as of sympathy ; to Mr. Leon Simon, under 
whose critical eye the letters passed when they 
emerged from the privacy and decent security of 
their envelopes and my wife’s drawer, and under 
whose advice they have assumed their present 
form ; and finally, to that one to whom not only 
these letters, but the inspiration of my work in 
life belongs, which I fain would hope may bear 
some relation to my debt. 

REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN. 

BaRLeEY, HERTS 

August, 1920 
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was being written, and we get in these letters the 
vivid day-to-day personal impressions of a man 
capable of realizing fully and accurately what 
was going on. Anyone who wishes to understand 
the Zionist movement, and the Zionist pomt of 
view, cannot do better than read this book. He 
writes of “‘ personal service to the soil”’; he 
tells us he would “barter Jerusalem for one 
growing colony’; he has realized—what can 
only be realized by those who have seen the life 
of a Jewish agricultural colony in Palestine— 
namely, that while in all the countries in the 
world where there are Jews, and there are few 
without them, Zionism is a movement partly 
political, partly religious, and partly economic ; 
in Palestine it is seen as the deliberate, conscious, 
and determined effort of the Jews to become 
once again a free peasantry, living in intimate 
contact with ‘the soil, and drawing its livelihood 
and its inspiration from that soil. Jews do not 
return to Palestine to get rich. ‘‘ Only the 
strong in muscle and heart will settle here,”’ 
writes Dr. Salaman. Zionist Jews return to 
Palestine inspired by an ideal that calls forth the 
best and noblest in Jewish idealism—that of 
refounding a national home by the sweat of the 
brow—as a centre of inspiration and hope to 
which the scattered millions of the Hebrew 
people can look with pride and honour. It was 
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for this that East side Jews of New York from 
the Ghettoes of Poland and Roumania volun- 
teered to fight in a unit of the British Army. It 
was for this that Sergeant G——, a thick-set 
little costermonger of Whitechapel, “stuck it” 
on the long weary march to Es Salt, in the 
manner described in this book. 

Dr. Salaman is critical, and his criticism 1s not 
- the less valuable because it 1s of the day-to-day 
impressionist kind. He speaks his mind as he 
feels it at the moment, and if Jew, Arab, and the 
British authorities all receive a mead of criticism 
in his letters, we cannot be blind to the general 
impression which he seems to have formed— 
namely, that in spite of difficulties, in spite 
of shortcomings, not only Zionists but all men 
can look upon the record of the Allied achieve- 
ment in Palestine last year with satisfaction and 
can look forward to the future in Palestine with 
real hope. 

Palestine will be either a centre of religious 
animosities, racial antagonism and international 
complications, or it will be the land of all others 
where religious animosities, racial antagonism 
and international complications will be broken 
down. There is a great chance now that old 
hatreds may disappear, and that Jews and 
Christians in Palestine will see that justice for 
the Jew is not incompatible with the teaching 
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TO MY WIFE 


IZEC8 39-271 


PREFACE 


Tue letters which are here reproduced in book 
form are selected from those which I wrote to 
my wife whilst away from England between 
April, 1918, and May, 1919. During this time 
I acted as Regimental Medical Officer to the 
39th Royal Fusiliers, the 2nd Judean Battalion. 
It has not been my object in this book to write 
up an account of the Jewish Battalions with 
which I was associated from their earliest 
beginnings and with all of which I was in close 
contact. This duty will doubtless fall to an 
abler hand than mine. It was with the Judeans 
that I had the good fortune to reach Es Salt and 
beyond, whilst to the badge of the crossed 
triangles which we wore on our sleeves and to 
the good name of the-Battalions, I owe the 
welcome and hospitality I received at the hands 
of the Jews of Palestine. 

In this book all that is personal as between 
the writer and the recipient of the letters has 
been omitted. Whilst in many cases the names 
of individuals have been omitted or replaced by 
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initials, in others, where to omit would seem to 
be mere pedantry, the full names have been 
left. standing. 

Such criticisms as are here made of the 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration 
(O.E.T.A.) refer strictly to the period under 
observation. I wish that it were possible to 
record that the events of the last fifteen months 
had proved these criticisms to have been too 
harsh ; the contrary, however, 1s the case. The 
history of the last year of the Military Adminis- 
tration in Palestine, culminating in riots and a — 
massacre of Jews in Jerusalem, is such as to 
characterize the tendency of the late admmistra- 
tion much more adversely than any remarks of 
mine could. 

To-day a new era in the history of Palestine 
has begun. Great Britain, the Mandatory Power, 
has established a civil Government under Sir 
Herbert Samuel, one of the ablest public men 
we possess: The fight for the Jewish National 
Home is won—at least on paper. It depends 
now on the good sense and loyalty of the Jews 
the world over to convert this policy into a reality, 
and in so doing take the first and most vital step 
towards solving that oldest yet ever-present 
problem of the position of the Jewish people 
amongst the nations. 
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It is with real pleasure that I here record my 
thanks to Major the Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, 
whose well-known interest in the Near East 
displays itself in a preface as full of understand- 
ing as of sympathy ; to Mr. Leon Simon, under 
whose critical eye the letters passed when they 
emerged from the privacy and decent security of 
their envelopes and my wife’s drawer, and under 
whose advice they have assumed their present 
form ; and finally, to that one to whom not only 
these letters, but the inspiration of my work in 
life belongs, which I fain would hope may bear 
some relation to my debt. 

REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN. 

Bar.Ley, Herts 

August, 1920 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY THE HON. W. ORMSBY GORE, M.P. 


“ Aux the land in this valley of Sharon is superb 
and the old milk and honey is—or should be— 
an underestimation. Palestine is only barren 
as a result of man’s hatred; and it is a vast 
monument of the unchristian spirit of all time, 
a tribute to the Cross, a record of the Crescent, 
and a reproach to all Israel. Just as no one will 
now credit what it was, few will believe what it 
can again be, but work and faith and kindliness 
are the fertilisers that alone will make it bloom.”’ 

This eloquent passage in Dr. Salaman’s book 
18 a summing up of the position as he saw it, and 
no man with any imagination or insight can 
gainsay him. As Medical Officer of the 39th 
Jewish Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, as a 
Zionist, a8 a scientific observer, he had a great 
opportunity on active service in Palestine during 
the memorable six months from June to Decem- 
ber, 1918. That he made much of this oppor- 
tunity will be seen by readers of these most 
interesting letters and appendices, He lived for 
those six months through a time when history 
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was being written, and we get in these letters the 
vivid day-to-day personal impressions of a man 
capable of realizmg fully and accurately what 
was going on. Anyone who wishes to understand 
the Zionist movement, and the Zionist point of 
view, cannot do better than read this book. He 
writes of ‘‘ personal service to the soul”; he 
tells us he would “ barter Jerusalem for one 
growing colony’; he has realized—what can 
only be realized by those who have seen the life 
of a Jewish agricultural colony in Palestine— 
namely, that while in all the countries in the 
world where there are Jews, and there are few 
without them, Zionism is a movement partly 
political, partly religious, and partly economic ; 
in Palestine it is seen as the deliberate, conscious, 
and determined effort of the Jews to become 
once again a free peasantry, living in intimate 
contact with the soil, and drawing its livelihood 
and its inspiration from that soil. Jews do not 
return to Palestime to get rich. “Only the 
strong in muscle and heart will settle here,” 
writes Dr. Salaman. Zionist Jews return to 
Palestine inspired by an ideal that calls forth the 
best and noblest in Jewish idealism—that of 
refounding a national home by the sweat of the 
brow—as a centre of inspiration and hope to 
which the scattered millions of the Hebrew 
people can look with pride and honour. It was 
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for this that East side Jews of New York from 
the Ghettoes of Poland and Roumania volun- 
teered to fight in a unit of the British Army. It 
was for this that Sergeant G——, a thick-set 
little costermonger of Whitechapel, “stuck it” 
on the long weary march to Es Salt, in the 
manner described in this book. 

Dr. Salaman is critical, and his criticism 1s not 
- the less valuable because it is of the day-to-day 
impressionist kind. He speaks his mind as he 
feels it at the moment, and if Jew, Arab, and the 
British authorities all receive a mead of criticism 
in his letters, we cannot be blind to the general 
impression which he seems to have formed— 
namely, that in spite of difficulties, in spite 
of shortcomings, not only Zionists but all men 
can look upon the record of the Allied achieve- 
ment in Palestine last year with satisfaction and 
can look forward to the future in Palestine with 
real hope. 

Palestine will be either a centre of religious 
animosities, racial antagonism and international 
complications, or it will be the land of all others 
where religious animosities, racial antagonism 
and international complications will be broken 
down. There is a great chance now that old 
hatreds may disappear, and that Jews and 
Christians in Palestine will see that justice for 
the Jew is not mcompatible with the teaching 
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of Jesus of Nazareth. Is it too much to hope 
that Jerusalem will become the centre of inter- 


national co-operation and good-will, of mutual - ’ 


respect and understanding between men of 
different races and faiths, that in Palestine 
swords will veritably be turned into plough- 
shares, and that “none will hurt nor destroy in 
all my Holy Mountain ” ? | 

Some of Dr. Salaman’s statements in his 
appendix on the “ Bonds of Jewish Unity,” as 
well as in the letters, are controversial. They 
are none the worse for that, and if they give rise 
to controversy we shall, I hope, as a result get 
nearer the elucidation of some extremely inter- 
esting problems. For instance, many will 
dispute his statement that the Yemenites are not 
. racially Jews, and may I add that there is no 
section of the population of Palestine that more 
urgently needs help, sympathy and encourage- 
ment than these poor Yemenite Jews. 

I commend this book particularly to non- 
Jewish readers, who want to know how a 
Zionist looks at Palestine, and who look forward 
to the association of Jews and British in the 
redemption of that sorely stricken land with 
high hopes for the betterment of the world. 


W. 0. G. 


HovusE oF CoMMONS 


PALESTINE RECLAIMED 


On THE TRAIN, 
15th April, 1918. 
WE have passed through some lovely country 
and now are running alongside the Rhone. 
One feels here, much more than one did at 
home, the bitterness against “ les sales Boches,” 
who would overrun this lovely country like 
locusts. At Juvisey a Jewish Frenchman came 
up and spoke to us, having recognised that this 
was the Jewish regiment. After a talk, he asked 
me if he could get me anything from the shop 
opposite. I said I should like a few apples. 
He returned, however, with apples, eggs, and 
a box of lovely cream cheeses, and when I 
wanted to pay he would take nothing from a 
fellow-Jew and wished us all bon chance. Inci- 
dentally, and showing the combined effect of 
fraternity and French politeness, he thought 
that a couple of weeks in Paris and my French 
would be perfect! What wonders will the war 
work next ! 
B 
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On Boarp Suir [Kavser-I-Hind], 
20th April, 1918. 

Our convoy consists of seven great liners. 
We have six torpedo boats protecting us. The 
leader, very fast, rushes about miles ahead 
like a dog out for a walk. We change our rela- 
tive positions very frequently, and, as far as 
I can judge, are taking a sort of zigzag course. 
So far nothing has been seen, but every day we 
parade at our boat stations, and wear our life- 
belts day and night. 


At 6 a.m. a nearly spent torpedo crossed our 
stern fifty yards out. No submarine was seen 
or found. It is wonderful they don’t do more 
harm. We are such colossal and visible targets. 


HELMIEH, CarRo, 
29th April, 1918. 

Our convoy, as you know, safely reached 
Alexandria. As we approached we were met 
by a monitor and numerous other guard boats 
and most carefully taken into harbour. That 
was midday Saturday, but we did not entrain 
till 9.30. In the interval Hopkm and I went 
for a drive in the town. This was the first 
glance of the East. What colour and bizarre 
effect! It is the people, not the town which 
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attract one. The latter, as much as we saw, 
is just the shabby Southern continental type, 
with broken-down native buildings wedged in 
between. We passed a marriage procession 
with both bride and bridegroom absent, but a 
band with every instrument from the bagpipes 
to a clarionet, men seated on bedizened camels 
with a pagoda of roses over them, others in 
gorgeous red and gold, and children galore. 
Leaving them, we made our way to Groppi’s, 
the famous cake shop. , | 


HELMIEH, CarRo, 
29th April, 1918. 
The 38th men look very fit, but they have 
had their troubles, and I think we shall give a 
very good account of ourselves. I am to remain 
on as M.O. to the 39th, and on the whole I am 
best pleased... . 


HELMIEH, CAIRO, 
8th May, 1918. 

I told you I went to the Jewish Quarter with 
Mr. G. This ghetto is not the famous one where 
the Genizah of Schechter fame is, but is a 
medisval warren, very dirty and narrow. The 
people followed us like flies. G. is very well 
known here, and is, as far as I can discover, 
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the only moneyed member of the community 
who takes any personal interest in the poor 
wretches who are festering here. They are 
terribly poor, and they and their surroundings 
present a picture of neglect which is not less: 
& crying civic scandal than a shame and disgrace 
to the Cairene Jewish community. 

The schools are insufficient and unsupported : 
almost half of the total population are blind in 
one eye at least, and they live m dirty wretched 
old houses which once were the dwellings of 
the aristocratic Jewish families, but which— 
deserted for more fashionable quarters—have 
been given to the poor, free of rent, and also 
equally free from all repair and sanitation. 
There are native, i.e. Levantine Sephardi Jews— 
Yemenites and Karaites, the latter two living 
and breeding apart. To my joy I found plenty 
of fair people amongst the Levantimes and 
Karaites, but none among the Yemenites—all 
the types one wants. So much for climate as 
affecting feature. It needs much more study.! 

Throughout our visit a middle-aged widow. 
was alternately clutching G.’s arm and wildly 
gesticulatmg in his face: her affairs were 

1 Refers to the author’s views on heredity of physical 


characters amongst Jews. See Journal of Genetics, Vol. L., 
No, 3, Sept. 8, 1911, and Hugenics Review, October, 1911. 
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urgent, she said, and he must come to her room, 
and although he promised he would, she never 
left go of him till she had led us both up a 
creaky old stairway to a large room in what 
had once been a fine house. The room was 
cleaner than the outside would have led one to 
expect, but it was filled with old and young of 
both sexes, some belonging to the house and 
others who had followed us up out of the Ghetto 
street. . 

On a bare, relentless-looking sofa sat a young 
girl of eighteen, her hair tousled, her cloth dress . 
ragged and open, looking as if it were neither 
buttons nor hooks, no, nor even the necessity 
of covering her nakedness, but stale custom 
alone which induced it to maintain its wonted 
position. She sat with her face in her hands, 
As we came in she looked up and surveyed us 
with a scowl. Her face was coarse, ugly, and 
already bore signs of the troubles and storms 
through which her life had passed. 

The mother, speaking Spaniolish,' put the 
matter before G. Her daughter loved a blind 
boy too much and there were no funds to marry 
them, and her mother was tearing her hair lest 
her daughter should go to the devil—indeed, 


1 A dialect spoken extensively by Eastern Jews—old 
Castilian with a Hebrew admixture, 
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only a blind man could have led her there. 
A fortune of £10 was found for her, and so— 
more misery ! 

The great difficulty im studying the people 
is the language, and you know I have no gift 
that way. My orderly is ten times as clever as 
J—he learns a language as he goes; plays chess 
like a champion, and talks familiarly of all 
philosophies—and sensibly. ... | 


HELMIEH, 
12th May, 1918. 

The night before last some rifles were stolen. 
Trackers are on the look-out, and I understand 
we are going to raid the neighbouring village, 
which means we shall recover no end of other 
people’s stolen belongings, but none of our 
own. One is not supposed to kill anyone on 
these expeditions, though the 38th nearly did ; 
but if you don’t retaliate they would rob you 
of your pyjamas without waking you up. 


HELMIEH, 
15th May, 1918. 
We have just had a parade—a review by 
General Allenby. He impressed me very favour- 
ably as a real man with no side. He didn’t talk 
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much, but all that he asked one was to the 
point. Our men made quite a good show. . 
The day before yesterday was a really interest- 
Ing one. It was found that the tracks of the 
thief who raided us the day before led to a village 
called Marg, three miles away, so it was decided 
to raid the place. At 8 a.m. one hundred picked 
men were paraded and given ball cartridge, and 
we were met by the A.P.M. and the Egyptian 
police. Hopkin and I went in a car, I carrying 
a fly-whisk. When we got to the village it was 
explained to the men that we should search 
all houses and that no violence was to be used 
unless real opposition were met with. Moreover, 
they were to be very polite, etc. The men were 
then divided into groups of ten, each under a 
junior officer armed with a revolver, and round 
they went, whilst Hopkin and I went off on our 
own to see what native houses were like.‘ The 
place swarmed with children, and we soon had 
a large followmg with whom we had made 
friends. If you look at a little girl she runs 
away in terror at first, but if you can coax her 
back and pat her head she soon recovers from 
the fright. Mothers hide their babies under 
their black robes as one comes. This and the fear 
of the girls is because of the evil eye: the men 
are less superstitious. The houses are all built 
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of mud bricks. The entrance is at the side, 
the door made of the roughest planks and secured 
by a primitive wooden bolt; one walks straight 
into a room, on the left of which rises a staircase 
without banisters or rail to the first and only 
floor, on the right a platform one foot off the 
ground and about ten feet by ten feet. It is on 
this that the family sit and eat and sleep. The 
rest of the room, except for a corner in which 
a hand-made mud bake-oven is fixed, is given 
over to the animals. There is absolute intimacy 
with donkeys, sheep, goats, chickens, geese, and 
turkeys—all live with the human inmates, 
resulting in a degree of domestication beyond 
anything we know at home—indeed, I have 
often thought that the first domestication of 
such animals as the donkey and buffalo must 
have taken place on the banks of the Nile or at 
least under conditions such as one sees here. 
In addition, every household had about two 
hundred chicks all raised by sun incubators 
built of mud. The ceiling of the ground 
floor is supported by beams of split palm 
tree, between which are interwoven palm 
leaves. 

Upstairs the compartments are walled to about 
four feet and then left open and roofless, and 
you find all sorts of domestic animals stabled 
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there. There is no furniture in the ordinary 
sense—a few calabashes and brass pots. If the 
house 1s one of great dignity it has a closet 
tacked on to the main room, but with no drain 
of course, and the drinking well surmounted 
by a pump is close to it. 

We found a few Government articles but not 
any rifles, which doubtless by this time are in 
the hands of the Senussi. We captured one 
prisoner—the village policeman, who was doing 
&@ bolt across the field with a pair of army 
boots under his arm. At only one spot did 
Hopkin and I encounter opposition ; in a high- 
way not more than six feet wide we found our 
progress barred by a huge camel. Neither of 
us knew which end of the beast was the least to 
be feared, when Hopkin, being a man of resource, 
with the air of a martinet commanded a native to 
“imshi” the camel, who, with a supercilious 
sneer, slunk off—and so ended our first engage- 
ment. 


HELMIEH, 
23rd May, 1918. 
Yesterday we , had the inter-battalion sports, 
and the 39th, with just half the numbers, hand- 
somely beat the 38th. It was a great affair with 
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enormous enthusiasm, and the success has put 
great heart into the 39th. The 38th thought 
they were safe—a walk over! ... The mule 
race was run by four officers from each battalion. 
We of the 39th had a few practice rides and I 
had won each time so that I became the 
“ favourite,’ and our men, who are rare 
gamblers, backed me for all they were worth— 
in fact, each morning on the door of my medical 
hut some wag would put up the odds. The 
38th transport officer, a jolly horsey Irishman, 
and Captain ——., who is all dust and wind, 
were the “ favourites’’ on the opposite side. 
I had the best mule (we drew lots) and I won 
by fifty yards or more without having hit my 
steed once, whilst the enemy literally collapsed 
with fatigue from having flogged theirs so 
furiously. The extraordinary popularity this 
stupid race has won me transcends any recogni- 
tion I have ever got for the real work I have 
done for these Jewish battalions. 

... They are getting up a magazine in the 
39th, and I have several times tried to write, 
but I can’t. I could only do a serious type of 
article and that is not wanted—and I am not 
clever enough to write a serious thing in a 
pleasing way. I may try again, but as I want to 
write on the reality of Jewish Nationality I fear 
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it won't come off. It is such a very tender 
shoot In so many of our officers and men. A 
“ Pintele Yud ” * is present, but it is very pintele. 


On Thursday I visited the Jewish schools. 
Amongst the children there were several with 


fair hair and eyes and a number of pseudo- 
Gentile and heroic Greek types—which is in- 
teresting because amongst the “‘ Gypies,” who as 
@ whole are a very good-looking lot, one sees 
many light coffee-coloured and even fair com- 
plexions, but never fair hair. | 

The schools are much neglected and there is 
a schism over them. The nouveau riche party 
have ousted the old lot, whose leaders are sulking 
like Achilles in their tent. The chief of the new 
men is a real good fellow, and, as a result of a 
talk I had with him, he assures me he is ready 
to give £2000 to a fund for reorganization, but 
I doubt whether the rest can be done and 
IT am shy at pushing myself forward. —— is 
slack and self-satisfied, and, like nearly everyone 


2 An article entitled ‘‘The Bonds of Jewish Unity” 
appeared in the first number of The Judean, 1918, and is 
reproduced in Appendix I. 

* i.e. “a little of the Jew,’’ Yud being the smallest 
Hebrew letter. The reference is to a Yiddish song, ‘* Das 
Pintele Yud,” very popular with the men, 
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who lives any length of time m this place, is 
acquiring a peculiar Levantine atmosphere. 

You will have realised from previous letters 
that there are very notable exceptions to this 
rule, and that the three cousins —— have done 
splendid work as nurses and that without fuss, 
although there was a very considerable barrier 
of prejudice to break down before Jewish girls 
of their social position were allowed to go about 
freely, much less to nurse—but the war has its 
recompenses. 

The ghetto, as I have told you, is a gross 
scandal, The community is very rich and has 
made piles over the war, and except for a very 
few they seem extraordinarily mean outside 
their own houses, where they live in luxury and 
eat of the best in a heavy Louis XV atmosphere. 


TurF Cius, Caro, 
31st May, 1918. 
. The real difficulty of life here in camp 
is that genuine work is only possible from 5 a.m. 
to 9 a.m. and from 6 p.m. to9 p.m. One carries 
on till midday with injections and the like, 
but in camp there is nowhere where you can sit 
in comfort or coolness to read, work, or write 
letters. In the evening the light is so bad that 
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one is hampered again, and that is why I am 
using this club so much for letter-writing. 

The 38th expect to move next week and get 
up the line, and we shall take over their camp, 
which has electric light. J. Cowen is here for 
a few days. The work of the Commission? 
seems to be steady, but hampered by red tape, 
though now they are encountering much good- 
will from the Government. He says the contrast 
between the old Jerusalem Jews and those of 
the new colonies is too extreme; the one 
group being almost entirely hopeless and help- 
less, the other full of life, vigour and high ideals 
and withal, the most modern of the moderns... . 

The news is very bad—Soissons gone—when 
will it all end ? There is determination but not 
an ounce of enthusiasm for the war now amongst 
any of the British troops—officers or men— 


a 


one meets out here... . 


HELMIEH, 
3rd June, 1918. 
On Saturday I went both morning and after- 
noon to the great museum. One wants months 
to appreciate it properly. There live the 
Rameses of the persecution and Menepthah of 
the Exodus, wonderfully preserved. I can’t 
tell you how I felt when I looked on their 


1 Zionist Commission, 
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inscrutably cynical faces and remembered that 
they had actually talked with Moses! How 
has the Ideal triumphed over the Material! 
The Rameses has a great head, but looks a 
calculating, hard old man. Menepthah was 
evidently a stout, elderly man, with a cynical turn 
of mind. I hunted for any Amorite or other 
portrait studies, but they had very few and of no 
value to me, but I saw the great stele with the 
name of Israel inscribed on it (circa. 1500 B.C.). 

I have written an article on Racialism for the ~ 
regimental magazine. Corporal Michelson has 
done some absolutely splendid black and white 
drawings, and his caricatures of me are really A 1. 
You will get copies as soon as it is published. 
He has given me a ripping drawing which I 
enclose for the children. .. . 

. HELMIEH, 
7th June, 1918. 

The chief event of the week is the exodus 
of the 38th—they left on Wednesday. On 
Tuesday the 39th gave them a special lunch, 
which was quite a success. Margolin proposed 
the health of the 38th, but gettig tied up 
called on me to help him out, so I made a short 
speech, giving Jabotinski his due. Then Patter- 
son made an excellent speech, inspiring yet 
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tactful. Then Jabotinski followed with a states- 
manlike “ oration,” and later Patterson got up 
again and said that it would not be doing justice 
to the movement, etc., if he did not tell the 
39th what he supposed the 38th knew—that 
Captain R. N. 8. had been, etc., and ended 
by calling for a second speech. I was really 
embarrassed—the occasion seemed historic. At 
last the moment had come when actions were 
to take the place of fine words and high hopes. 
I did my best and spoke a word or two on the 
psychology of the men. Next day we saw them 
off in great style, and they left in very good 
spirits. As you can guess, it was with mixed 
feelings that I bade them good-bye: I should 
dearly have liked to have been right through 
with the 38th.... 

Of course we have been very busy through 
all this as we have taken over the 38th camp, 
and I have worked—carpentered and _ brick- 
layed—to make my medical quarters good and 
they are just a treat. Yesterday was a hot day, 
and the sweat drenched me as I worked, but 
I feel as fit as a man can... . 


HELMIEH, 
| 14th June, 1918. 
Wolfensohn, who is out at Jaffa recruiting, 
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writes exultingly of the Colonists, as indeed does 
everybody. We are anxiously awaiting the 
Yanks to fill up our battalion. . . . 


HELMIEH, 

16th June, 1918. 
At the Club I met a very interesting man— 
G.—formerly Times Constantinople correspon- 
dent. He knew everything about the political 
movement in Turkey, the Hedjaz and Palestine, 
and is now on Intelligence work. He fully under- 
stood the whole Zionist question and everyone 
concerned in it. The Authorities here regard 

Zionism very seriously and sympathetically. 
The sketch for the Regimental Badge arrived 
from Fred, a Menorah,? which I like as I am 
tired to death of the Magen Davd,* and your 
point will have been won as we shall be called 
the “ Judseans”’—your suggestion, which I 
proposed at the first W.O. meeting over a year 


ago. 


1 Col. F. D. Samuel, D.S.O., in command of the 40th 
Royal Fusiliers. | 

® Menorah =a representation of the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Temple. 

® Magen David =the Shield of David—two intersecting 
triangles, 
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HELMIEH, 
25th June, 1918. 

To-day I made a visit by request to the new 
Jewish Hospital in company with H. of the 
Government, who was, I gathered, especially 
asked so that he might see what the “new 
men” of Cairo Jewry could do. To me the 
hospital was at least evidence of their ability 
to tackle the questions of the school and ghetto 
which seem to me so urgent. The community 
here is split. The old aristocratic party—the 
M.’s, R.’s, H.’s, and K.’s—have till lately had 
it all their own way. They are rich and auto- 
cratic, and gradually abuses have crept in. The 
ghetto is a scandal beyond words and the schools 
are not much better. J. M. worked like a Trojan 
for ten years at the latter, and did excellent 
work, but he is one who must do everything 
himself and criticism is taboo. The consequence 
is that he gathered no fellow-workers about him. 
The “new ” people are very mixed. According 
to to their r opponents a few are very rich and good 
fellows, a fev a few are very dishonest, and the majority 
are are_out. ut for themselves. The old party are 
overcome with the laissez faire of Egypt, and 
the result is appalling. I understand that the 
new men are prepared to find £20,000 or more 


and remodel the whole educational system. 
Cc 
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Already the old split is showing itself. Some 


want to make the children Egyptians of the 
Je ewish persuasion, whilst others are all out for 
Nationalism. In Egypt there is-no earthly 
reason why Nationalism should not have full 
sway. Everybody here is a National of sorts— 
Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, and English 
subjects are all Egyptian citizens; and further, 
- Copts, Mohammedans, Armenians, Catholics, 
Greek Church, and Jews live as separate entities 
as a natural thing. There is not and 
cannot be here any real anti-semitism because, 
amongst the white people, there is no real 
Egyptian nationalism, and it is taken for 
granted that everyone is something else in addi- 
tion to bemg an Egyptian subject—or rather 
taxpayer. Thus the M.’s are Italians, the H.’s 
English, the G.’s Spanish, and so on, but all are 
Jews and Egyptians, and many of them are in 
the Government. ... 

Egypt, from the poorest Fellah to the Sultan, 
has waxed fat on the war, and the majority do 
not care a damn about England at all, and all 
the great and good work she does here is taken 
without a “thank you.” We don’t know how 
to advertise, and here a certain amount of wise 
advertisement would not only be fully justified 
but would repay a hundred-fold the effort. To 
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a superficial observer at least, the masses here 
seem to have but one object, and that to make 
money. There is no initiative and no idealism 
as far as I can see... . 

I went on Saturday with J. M. to the ghetto 
in old Cairo—a different quarter from the other 
ghetto. It is now quite small and fairly clean— 
in fact, J. M. has built a row of nice almshouses. 
and has generally kept an eye on the place. 
There is a very interesting ancient mikveh! fed 
from the Nile, which, when I saw it, was being 
used by men. The old synagogue has been 
rebuilt, but I saw where the Genizah® had been. 
J. M. has rescued any amount of stuff from 
& spot just over the ghetto wall where 
the Genizah overflow used to be pitched— 
amongst them a responsum of the great Mai- 
monides himself. , . . 


Port Sar, 
29th June, 1918. 

. . . | am here for a forty-eight hours’ leave, 
and have really come to visit the Armenian 
Refuge Camp, as I was keen on hunting out 
Hittite types. 1 had intended to come next 


1 Women’s ritual bath. 
? A room in which discarded and defective Hebrew 
MSS, and books were stored. 
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week, but we have had news that the Pales- 
tinians' will be coming down to us this week 
and the Plymouth lot* are expected any time, 
so that my hands will be full, and I determined 
to take the chance whilst I could. 

I called on Mrs. C., a Scotch lady doctor, who 
went with me to visit the Armenian Refuge 
Camp about a couple of miles up the canal on 
the east side. My object was to get a general 
idea of the type—was it uniform or mixed ? 
of the shape of the head—was it the high- 
crowned, flat-backed type so characteristic of 
the Hittite sculptures or no ?—and if possible to 
get photographs of family groups of the pure 
types as well as crosses between long and 
round types. Luckily Mrs. C. knew the matron 
and we got hold of a young doctor, for a time, 
and an Armenian nurse who spoke English. 
Results surpassed all my expectations: they 
were as uniform as peas. All those I saw had 
the typical head, and I was able to take two 
family photographs, showing conclusively that 
high round head by high round breeds true— 
a very simple observation, but not many of 
this kind I believe have been made. The head 


1 Recruits from Jerusalem and the Jewish Colonies. 
2 English and American recruits from the Judean ~ 
dep6t at Plymouth, 
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shape is as characteristic in the new-born babe 
as in the adult. The noses are all long but 
not heavy, and the features are rounded as in 
Jews. 

I found, alas! no long head, but shall, I hope, 
have a chance of trying again. This group of 
Armenians is from a spot near Alexandretta, 
where they have been settled or rather isolated 
for over a hundred years. They were attacked 
by the Turks at Christmas, *14~’15, and driven 
to the sea, where they would have all been 
massacred. The men fought a brave rear- 
guard action, sending the women and old 
people ahead. One man swam out to sea and 
picked up a passing French man-of-war which 
put the whole five thousand on board and 
brought them into Port Said—a superb piece of 
work. 

The camp is splendidly run and each week 
fresh batches arrive. The fit men are all trans- 
ferred to Cyprus to be trained as soldiers. Of 
course all these people have lost everything. 
“Yet_they seemed cheerful and_do not quarrel 
overmuch. I photographed one old man said 
to be over one hundred years old. It was weird 
to see the typical shape of skull with the mini- 
mum flesh upon it.... 
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HELMIEH, 
4th July, 1918. 

The Palestinians—about eight hundred—are 
coming on Tuesday. The Americans are hung 
up somewhere en route. 

Yesterday I inoculated some five hundred odd 
men in one and a half hours, the entries in the 
official books being made at the same time. I 
think that is a record for me. I expect to have 
a very busy time for some weeks. 

A sergeant has returned from the 38th, who 
are in the lme. He says there is nothing doing, 
that food is rather scarce and water more so, 
whilst the country is so difficult that a four- 
mile walk is equal to twelve anywhere else— 
this is on the Judean hills. 


HELMIEH, 

6th July, 1918. 
On Wednesday last I had a long talk with 
G., who does so much for our men, and I learnt 
a good deal more of the internal affairs of 
Egyptian Jewry. Thin as Anglo-Jewry is, it is 
better at bottom than this more highly coloured 
stuff. I think, as I have implied before, a good 

deal of the flabbiness one notices 1s due to the 
absence of any nationality. | 
There is no such thing as Egyptian patriotism 
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except amongst a few Moslems—and an allegi- 
ance de convenance is neither inspiration nor 
bond. An imdependent patriotism which a 
healthy Zionism would supply would give the 
Jews just that necessary basis on which to build 
a community both self-respecting and respected. 


HELMIEH, 
10th July, 1918. 
On Monday we had some night manceuvres, 
and you can hardly imagine how delightful it 
was in the cool desert air. I was mounted, and 
the darkness and uncertamty of the ground 
lent an added interest. 
We hear indirectly of the 38th; they are in 
the line but things are quiet... . 


TurF Cius, Caro, 
13th July, 1918. 

... This ought to be an interesting letter, 
but if it isn’t, blame me and not the facts, and 
lay the majority of the blame on my tiredness 
and not my spirit. The fact is, the Palestinians 
have arrived! On Thursday at 1 p.m. a long 
train of open cattle trucks rolled into the military 
siding at Helinieh, and, on a given signal, seven 
hundred of the most bizarre-looking raga- 
muffins jumped out, and m a trice these seven 
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hundred oddments had grouped themselves 
with perfect military precision into their ranks 
and platoons under banners resplendent: with 
rampant lions and crossed triangles. Never 
in your life have you seen such a crowd—they 
were In rags, but what rags! garments of every 
nationality and shape, from a coat and trousers 
to a white torn sheet wound round their lower 
half and, for headgear, fezes, caps, sombreros, 
towels, and women’s straw bonnets. The foot- 
gear was as varied—many had none, some had 
wrapped their feet im paper, others in rags, 
and a few possessed boots. They carried their 
belongings in every conceivable type of package, 
from a handkerchief to a Peek and Frean 
biscuit-box. Such was the outer man, and of 
the man himself the variety was almost as 
great. The moment they rolled into the station 
I spotted a nigger amongst them, and before 
the train stopped I cleared that question up— 
his mother was a negress, his father a Sephardi 
(these Sephardim are a_ fearfully mixed lot; 

give me Ashkenazim for blue blood !). ‘Then 
the types varied from blie-eyed handsome 
pseudo-Gentiles! to dark, purely semitic Yemen- 
ites—and scattered between were a dozen, 


21 Term used in the author’s scientific work for pure 
Jews with Gentile type of face. 
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perhaps, of semi-negroid but often very hand- 
some Moroccan Jews. This motley crowd, as 
I tell you, sprang out as one man and formed 
themselves up into two great companies—one 
the Jerusalemites, the other the Jaffa men. At 
once one saw the difference. The Jaffa men, 
almost to a man, are athletic, beautifully built, 
bold-looking fellows. The Jerusalemites, al- 
though containmg quite a number of fine 
fellows, also numbered a considerable group 
of children of fifteen who had sworn they were 
eighteen, and of old men who declared they 
were only forty-four. This latter group con- 
tained men with long beards and pmiyout! and 
a look of mystic sanctity. Off they all marched, 
headed by a band we borrowed, and so to camp, 
where we gave them a great meal. Then began 
my work. I examined 350 that day, and an 
army of barbers were to hand to shave them 
from head to foot, and then to the baths and 
new clothes. Next day I began again at 5 a.m. 
and finished them at 12, and to-day they are 
all Tommies. A dozen of the very pious held 
out against their beards being shaved, but with 
much tact the whole lot have submitted. One 
man of fifty, a scholar and man of standing, said 


1 Side curls worn by the orthodox Jews of Eastern 
Europe. 
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that no question of beards would prevent him 
doing his duty for Palestme, and shaved the 
lot off himself, and the rest soon followed suit. 
But if their dress and figures were bizarre and 
varied, their spirits were as one man’s—magnifi- 
cent—such enthusiasm can only be compared 
to that of the 1914 recruits at home. To-day 
we marched a mile to Synagogue and they 
stepped out like trained soldiers. The Jafia 
men hold the Jerusalem men in contempt, but 
that will wear off; the latter have been care- 
lessly recruited and many will have to go 
back; the former are practically all sound. 
As I told you, they arrived in camp about 
3 p.m. Thursday, and by twelve midday Friday 
they had converted their lines into works of art 
—each tent was surrounded by enclosures of 
sand in which were worked—in mosaic of 
stones, broken brick, and even ashes—Menoroth,} 
Magene David,? swords, rifles, clusters of grapes, 
geometrical designs, etc., all done free hand 
and with great taste and skill. Along the 
borders of the alleyways in the lines were 
written in Hebrew—* Jabotinski Street,” “ Hop- 
kin Street ” (he fetched them from Kantara and - 
is already a hero with them), and all sorts of 
names of which I have not yet got the list. I 
have been super-busy with them, and I will 
1and *, See note on p. 16, 
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write later of my special department, which is 
not going to be all beer and skittles. Last 
night we fired a Yiddish play at them. It was 
very well done, but what pleased one most were 
the Hebrew choruses they sang in the intervals 
—full of “ buck ” and tune. Here, indeed, one 
finds Jews with spirit and courage and energy. 
Their nationalism perhaps has swamped most 
else, but it is temporary and it is serving its 
purpose. How my very soul laughed when I 
thought of the magnificent . . . What an insig- 
nificant poseur compared to these half-naked 
heroes! Don’t worry any more about the 
silly League.1 Here at last are men, men of 
blood and spirit who have solved the “ ifs ” and 
‘hows ” and are ready to do and die for the 
ideals which the leaguers pretend to pray for. 
Three hundred more are coming, and then, 
when the weeding out is done, there will be a 
battalion second to none in KEurope—the children 
of slaves but of the blood of princes. Difficulties 
there are and will be, but the spirit is there and 
it is recognised by everyone who has come into 
any contact with them. Of such are the king- 
dom of heaven rather than “ the second cousins 
of the Earl of Leitrim ! ”’ 


1 The “‘ League of British Jews.” 
? This refers to the famous ‘“ In Memoriam ”” notice 
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Camo, 19th July, 1918. 

. In my last I wrote enthusing over the 
Palestinian volunteers. Well, I have had time 
to consider and I can give you a more careful 
opinion. Of the 700, 350 are absolutely top- 
hole; of the remainder, 100 are ordinary, 50 
are likely' to develop, and 100 are sheer refuse 
and rubbish. The Jaffa colonists outclass the 
Halukah? Jerusalemites asa shire stallion would 
a 2 worn-out coster’s pony. The Yemenites are 
for the most part undersized and rather poor- 
spirited natwes. They are not racially Jews. 
They are black, long-headed, hybrid Arabs. 
Last Saturday I worked with J. M. im the 
library and we got hold of every authority we 
could, and, from the historical evidence, it is 
at once clear that they have but a trace of 
Jewish blood in them though they probably 
have rather more than the Falashas. The real 
Jew is the European Ashkenazi, and I back him 
against all-comers. We have a number of these 
poor Yemenites who ought never to have been 
recruited, and we are arranging to send them 
back, keeping those who are of better physique. 


closing with the words: ‘‘ modest, pious and deeply 
religious, she was the second cousin of the Earl of Leitrim, 
and of such are the kingdom of Heaven.” 

1 Those who are supported by money sent out of pietist 
motives by Jews of other countries, 
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The Yemenites speak both Arabic and Hebrew ; 
they pray (and that muchly) in the latter. In 
appearance they are dark brown to black, with 
long noses, long faces, and long heads, and poorly 
developed bodies marked on the abdomen with 
one to three great scars—burns, made to ward 
off diseases. (Poor Moses!) The average height 
is about five feet six. The Yemenites display 
a really passionate love for Judaism and have 
withstood centuries of bitter persecution. They 
are most industrious and intelligent workmen, 
and everyone speaks well of the part they are 
playing in the new Yishub.! 

I should add that I discovered so much 
trachoma amongst the Palestinians that I 
got the Chief of the E.E.F. eye department 
down and we found 111 cases, so that I have 
an eye clinic every day at 3 p.m. Most 
of them will do well. The next trouble was 
that most of the men were infected with malaria, 
and the change and excitement and good food 
produced attacks and they flopped all over the 
place. That has kept me and my staff busy ; 
but I refuse to be hustled, and I have taught my 
orderly, Jachnovitch, now a corporal and a dear 
boy, to be cool too, and so we carry on and 
pack them off to hospital. The rush of cases is 


1 *Yishub’: Hebrew word used for the resettlement of 
those who are building up the new Palestine, 
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decreasing now. On the 15th, 300 Americans 
came and to-day 150 oddments from Plymouth 

. 80 ‘that within a week my charge has 
risen from 500 to 1700. The Americans brought 
a qualified but not commissioned medical, and 
he is very useful and has helped me a lot. The 
Americans are good; a few wash-outs but on 
the whole decidedly good—discipline poor but 
they are rapidly falling into line and will make 
excellent soldiers. ... Our battalion of 1000 
is now full, and the rest will form into another 
full battalion, and Fred, I suppose, will bring 
out another directly, and so we shall be four 
full battalions... . 


HELMIEH, 
19th July, 1918. 
On Tuesday we had a debate. The Americans 
were in great force and we had some gorgeous 
oratory—much froth and declamation, but 
plenty of good humour and bad language, and 
it was quite a jolly evening. It is now an 
enormous camp and, of course, one is busy ; 
but as I told you, I remain imperturbable and 


the work is not a bit beyond me.... 
21st July, 1918. 


This time I really believe my visit to Jerusalem 
will come off. I have definite orders to proceed 
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to assist in the foundation ceremony of the 
Jewish University, but so far have made no 
arrangements to carry on the work. I have, 
however, a sergeant, who is a qualified American 
practitioner, and he can do all that is necessary. 
I shall take my orderly as batman, because he 
has been so extremely good and is, moreover, & 
really charming fellow. He started as a French 
barrister and came to me in Plymouth, full of 
refinement and fancies, but he has buckled to 
and is an excellent assistant and a man one can 
talk intelligently to.... | 


CarIRo, 
28th July, 1918. 

I think this is the longest interval there has 
ever been between my letters—seven whole days 
—but you will see it was not without due cause, 
and if only I had a pen worthy of my theme I 
would make good in this anything you may 
have lost. 

IT will deal with plain facts first. On Monday 
last I went with Margolin to Jerusalem. On 
Thursday night I started back, on Friday after- 
noon I was in camp. From Friday afternoon 
till Saturday late, I was full up with work, and 
to-day, Sunday, after a very full morning, I. 
am here to meet you with paper and ink... . 

I had had some difficulty in getting every- 
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thing fixed up, so that I could get away; but, 
as it proved, the arrangements were quite 
satisfactory. Margolin and I, each with a 
batman, left Cairo by the 6.15 p.m. train on Mon- 
day. W. and R. with five men of the Americans, 
five old 39th and five Palestinians, went on in 
advance. . . . We travelled up to Benhar, where 
we were met by Baron and Baroness Menasce 
from Alexandria (Jack Mosseri, Victor Mosseri, 
and Alexander came with us from Cairo). From 
thence to Kantara on the canal, which is now 
the port of Palestine and a vast camp and store. 
There we all were bundled with our luggage 
into lorries and crossed the canal and got to 
the train for Ludd. This was about 11.30 p.m., 
and we had sleeping berths in the Ludd train. 
This part of the journey is across the Sinai 
Peninsula and is the new double line laid by 
the army across the desert, and is perfect. One 
did not see much of the desert, but on the 
return journey I got up early and saw more. 
It is an endless roll of sand, sparsely covered 
with a harsh pale green scrub. Near Ludd one 
enters into the fertile lands south of Judwa— 
I will talk later about the land and agriculture. 
At Ludd we had a nice breakfast, then changed 
trains and started for Jerusalem. This part of 
the journey ought to take about three hours, 


\ 
} 
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but we were five over it; still I did not mind a 
bit, although we were crowded—about forty 
officers in a kind of covered-in luggage truck. 
Here really began the journey into the Father- 
land, and very soon we were winding our way 
over the mountains through glorious scenery 
in an atmosphere that was all alive and mvigor- 
ating—warm certainly, but not so warm by a 
long way as Egypt, and far more refreshing. 
We passed numerous Arab villages and scattered 
Arab farms, all very badly neglected or onty 
half worked, and now and again we passed near 
the Jewish colonies which, even from the train, 
contrasted violently with the others. Here ata 
glance one saw that intelligence, patience, and 
labour were at work, and the results were not 
inadequate. Rehovoth could be seen in the 
distance. At Bir-Salem Jimmy Rothschild and 
Waley left us, and we went on climbing. As 
we neared Jerusalem, the hills, which are raw, 
rocky, and steep, showed signs of culture. 
Here and there were signs of terracing and old 
vineyards, and in a few places small terraced 
portions were irrigated and growing garden 
crops. These were Arabic, but the area amounts 
to nothing. At last we steamed into the station, 
and a rare confusion there was, as it is very 
small and the military traffic is great. The 


D 
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civilian party were met by Sieff with cars... 
and we went on to the New Grand Hotel, where 
we found a pretty decent room. We were 
grimed with dirt. Luckily I had travelled in 
one of the Plymouth drill suits I had, and 
saved my gaberdine suit “for show.” After 
a wash and a meal we began to look round. 
Our hotel was just mside the Jaffa gate; the 
station is in the valley deep below the town. 
- Before I talk of the details I must give you 
a general impression of the town. Disregard 
all you have heard of the squalor and dirt of 
the city and the poverty of its buildings—even 
if it were all true, it would not matter a bit. 
If Jerusalem were nothing more than a collec- 
tion of mud hovels, it would still be the Queen 
of Cities and worthy of one’s heart’s desire, for 
it is enthroned on the hills with a dignity that 
nothing can impair. Seated on the top of Mount 
Zion, surrounded by endless circles of moun- 
tains, separated from them by dark gorges 
except on the north, it commands a heavenly 
view. To the north-east is the Mount of Olives, 
and a continuation of that is Mount Scopus, 
the site of the University. There one gets a 
view which baffles description. Jerusalem sits 
queen-like in front of you with the valley of 
Jehoshaphat between; the valley where the 
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Jews have been buried from time immemorial 
is a little further to the south, above which is 
the Mosque of Omar situated on Mount Moriah, 
which is just part of Mount Zion. Around the 
town one sees the medizval walls, then as far 
as the eye can see are the endless Judean hills, 
and on the east, deep down, lies the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan Valley opening into it, with 
the mountains of Moab beyond. If one had 
glasses on a clear day, one would see the Mediter- 
ranean also. No University in all the world 
has such a site, and none can ever have such a 
soul-inspiring stimulus which nature and tradi- 
tion seem to have marked out as a turning-point 
in the world’s history. Surely if ever “ the law 
shall go out from Zion and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem,’’ here is its starting place. 

The ceremony took place next day, but I 
will go straight on to it. There was a great 
crowd of Jerusalemites and colonists who wended 
their way up Mount Scopus like pilgrims. 
General Allenby and his staff were there, all our 
party, the Zionist Commission, the Mufti (head 
of the Mohammedans), the Anglican Bishop, 
Miss Landau, and others. There were twelve 
stones laid, a psalm or two in Hebrew sung by 
a special Zionist band, and then it began. 
General Allenby did not allow any military to 
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lay stones, 80 we were out of it; but as far as 
I can recollect, the stones were laid by or for— 
the Zionist Commission, the Rabbis, Baron 
Rothschild, the Mufti, the Bishop, the Teachers, 
the Students, the Labourers, and, as a delicious 
and prophetic climax, the last stone was laid 
by four little boys and girls representing the 
next generation. Then followed.a long and 
fine speech by Weizmann in English, in which 
he showed that the Jews had always built on an 
intellectual basis and that, in starting with a 
University instead of ending with one, they 
were merely followimg the native genius of the 
race. There followed a tea for the chief guests 
In a marquee, and then back to the hotel for 
a wash and on again to the Misrad (the chief 
office of the Commission), where about forty 
of us had a delightful supper. Afterwards there 
was a crush for everybody at a hotel, where I 
just looked in but left soon and got to bed, 
tired but elated, and full of the strong hope 
that Judaism and Jews had still something to 
do and something to say, for the peace of 
mankind. 

And now I will return to the first day, Tuesday. 
We had gone in the evening for a quiet talk 
to the Misrad, where there were many ladies, 
some of them real born colonists and others 
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who had been many years there. All sorts of 
languages spoken, but many talked English. ... 
The colonists, boys and girls, are a fine lot, 
and it stirs one’s heart to think that these are 
the same blood and bone as the cringing, shuffling 
Halukah! type which swarm in the old city. 
They are straight and healthy, clean m mind 
and body, look you boldly in the face and smell 
of the earth. Somehow, good looks seem to 
abound amongst them. One does not see, 
perhaps, many real beauties, but fine, hand- 
some, well-developed Jews of the new race are 
there—perhaps a little over-conscious of their 
metamorphosis, but that will pass. What is 
vital is that there in Palestine is a body of 
young people whose parents were just ordinary 
Russian Jews whom a new life, m contact with 
the land they love and cultivate, has trans- 
muted into real men and women full of courage 
and self-respect. 

In the evening I walked with Norman 
Bentwich right round the city outside the 
walls, past the lovely Gate of Damascus and 
the outer walls of the Temple site. One could 
see how it was that the city held out so long 
against the Romans, who did not even attempt 
to get at it from the south and west, so pre- 

1 See note on p, 28, 
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cipitous are the mountain-sides. Norman is 
as ever—a big mind and judicial, who is doing 
his duty for England and helping his people with 
the same calm spirit of fairness and common 
sense. | 

But to continue, I went with M. C. and —— 
Pasha, an old man of the pious and medieval 
school, into the old town. We visited the 
Wailing Wall, and there were two women and 
a man wailing into the holes in the wall. Here 
come the old school with all their domestic 
troubles and clutch hold of the great stones 
which are polished with the friction of the 
faithful, and tell their God all their petty 
griefs. In the cracks between the stones 
countless iron nails! have been driven. I was 
told that these are put in to act, as it were, 
as representatives of the faithful during their 
absence. It is a piteous sight, and was made 


1 It is said that originally the idea of inserting a nail 
into some sacred spot was to secure attachment of the 
personality even during absence, and for that reason 
originally the nail was extracted from the pilgrim’s own 
shoe and by attaching it to the wall he thereby not only 
attached himself to the hallowed relic but also attached 
himself in memory and, as it were, seemed to assure his 
own ultimate return to the site where he had deposited 
part of himself. The idea in Ezra ix, 8, doubtless idealized 
in the mind of the Jew this custom, but in this passage the 
nail really refers to a tent-pin and suggests a firm and secure 
position for the memory. 
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worse by —— Pasha insisting on burning a 
candle (a man keeps a stall there for the pur- 
pose) and muttering prayers and showering 
pence about. The old fellow had brought a 
bag of small money, and every open hand— 
and in the old city every hand is open—received 
his pitiable dole. From thence to the Mosque 
of Omar above. It occupies the Temple site, 
and the courtyard and lovely dome are very 
fine—so is much of the inside, but a great deal 
of the decoration is Frenchified and rotten. 
Under the dome projects the bare rock of Mount 
Moriah—the site of Abraham’s sacrifice and the 
Holy of Holies. It is surrounded by a marble 
balustrade highly ornamented, but it only 
makes the great projecting floor of bare rock 
the more impressive. Beneath the rock is a 
cave in which Abraham is said to have prayed 
and which communicates by a hole with the top 
through which the blood of the sacrifice is 
supposed to have flowed away. Here the old 
man deposited ten shillings for the Mohamme- 
dans to say a prayer for him. The appearance 
of the rock and cave strongly suggested to me 
that this must have been a “ holy place ” long 
before Abraham, to which he naturally came 
because it was a traditional holy spot where 
the Horites of old had kept their God. I was 
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moved ares the historic associations, but would 
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of a primeval shrine. From thence to two 
shabby old synagogues, one where Jobanan ben 
Sakkai dwelt. At each, —— Pasha lit more 
candles and gave more pence—altogether he 
had spread his after-life insurances widely and 
without prejudice. ... 

The old town is composed of very narrow 
medieval streets, steep and stepped, so that 
the only traffic is by foot or on donkeys and 
camels. Most of the way is under vaulted 
arches and the whole is highly picturesque. 
The shops are mere cupboards in which the 
man can reach to all his goods without moving. 
The ways are quite clean, but this is only since 
the British occupation. The British have done 
marvels—quietly and without advertisement. 
They have brought water by pipe to Jerusalem, 
cleaned the place, made endless roads of good 
macadam and brought prosperity everywhere. 
The greatest deference is paid to the natives and 
religious bodies, and almost too much pressure 
brought on the Tommies to behave themselves 
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nicely. The old town can never be thoroughly 
healthy because it is honeycombed with in- 
numerable cisterns, which either collect the 
rain-water or the filth or both, and nothing 
but tearing down the whole place will ever 
expose them all. It is here that the mosquitoes 
breed, which spread malaria to all the inhabi- 
tants. It is not only in Jerusalem, but every- 
where that one sees the wonderful work of the 
English, and the Jews are fully alive to it. 
I am sending —— to the Zionist Commission 
for their relief work m Jerusalem, as I could 
not and would not give to the endless beggars. 

The Jews of the old town dress in the Polish 
style of the Middle Ages, and most of the men 
wear long ear-curls and look pathetically worn 
and miserable. Many of the young ones dress 
in the same way, but, as the new style asserts 
itself, they too will adopt new ways. Already 
a change is coming and many have joined us, 
but they are not up to much. 

On Monday, Jimmy Rothschild lent Margolin 
and me his car, and we drove to Rishon, near 
Ludd. Here we stopped, after a delightful drive 
and a picnic lunch, to see friends of his, a family 
of original colonists. The wife and old mother 
were at home, and Margolin’s blind elder brother — 
was sent for. Margolin is, of course, a hero 
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amongst these people, with whom, twenty years 
ago, he lived and worked, but he 1s as modest 
as he is simple, and I greatly admired him 
amongst them. The wife was sweet, a rather 
worn woman of forty-five, with a light in her 
eyes and the joy of freedom and labour in her 
face. She was the Jewish peasant woman, 
and treated one in that simple, natural, homely 
way that knew no embarrassment, asserted no 
equality nor recognised any inferiority. There 
we had tea and supper; between the two came 
in her daughter who had been working all 
day with her father m the almond groves. She 
was the same fine, well-developed, natural girl 
one sees here, cultivated and educated, but con- 
tented and full of grace and modesty. She took 
me all over the colony and the vineyards. Later 
came in the old father, gaunt and thin, hard as 
iron. He works all day and makes a fair living. 
His type was, au fond, the old Jew of the Ghetto, 
but transformed by a new dignity. From there 
we motored and caught the tram home at 
Beérsalem by the skin of our teeth and got 
back on Friday. .. . 

Next time I will write about such impressions 
as I could gather about the land. One thing I 
can tell you—it is a land with a personality and 
an atmosphere, and altogether different from 
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this land of Egypt which is the mere appurte- 
nance of a mud-laden stream. .. . 


HEIMIEH, 
5th August, 1918. 

This is the last letter from this address. It 
is now 7 a.m., and in an hour we are off for the 
Front. We shall not get there quite directly 
because we have to complete our outfit at 
Kantara and Ludd. It has been rather sudden 
—after I wrote last we were told to be ready for 
the 6th, then, on the 30th, for the 2nd. Oh! 
it was a rush, but we should have done it; how- 
ever, then came this final postponement. 

T dined last Friday with Victor Mosseri, who 
is the greatest agricultural expert n Egypt. He, 
you will remember, was one of the civilian 
guests at the University foundation ceremony. 
Although by nature a pessimist, he was favour- 
ably impressed : thought that, properly worked, 
the land would give fivefold its present yield ; 
but that it is an exceptionally fertile land is 
not true ; further, that the area of good to barren 
land is probably 1: 2, and that the latter could 
only be improved by generations of work. This 
is, however, only a provisional opinion in respect 
to such parts as he has seen... . 
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In THE Frecp [KanrTara], 
7th August, 1918. 

I am writing now like a Bedoum, seated on 
the ground on my valise in a tent under a 
blazing sun in the desert, just the other side 
- of the canal at the port of Palestine. 

It is a vast camp of which we are only a minute 
portion, and’ we probably leave to-morrow for 
Palestine and go more or less directly to the 
Front, where we shall be brigaded with the 
other battalion. Hopkin brings on our second 
half in: two or three weeks—they are having 
some intensive training. Here we are just 
completing our outfit, which includes “ bivvies.” 
I have one to myself, the men one between two. 
Quite a problem has been the packing. I have 
a horse once more, so that one has to arrange to 
carry all that is essential on one’s saddle. In 
the left holster, socks, shirt, shoes, handker- 
chiefs; in the right holster, washing outfit and 
surgical instruments and pair of slacks ; wedged 
— between the holsters a thin tunic; on the left 
side two bivvy sticks carried like a sword, a 
satchel with food and oddments; on the right 
side a saddlebag containing bivvy and pegs, a 
fodder-bag and tin hat; behind, rolled up, a 
blanket and mackintosh sheet; under the saddle 
a blanket. Pity the poor horse | 
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Fortunately the new horse—named Hadassa— 
seems a nice quiet strong beast, but I have not 
yet been on its back. 

I have a medical cart mn which my stores 
travel, and in that goes my shirt-case full of 
medical extras and surgical stores of my own. ~ 
My tin box contains extra clothes, much of 
which I don’t need. My valise, which now is 
my bed and trunk, contain all that I require 
for a campaign, no matter how long... . 


In tHE Fieitp [SursFEND], 
10th August, 1918. 

Our journey across the desert to this sandy 
spot was rather an experience. We left in the 
morning, our train consisting of nothing but goods 
trucks, sides eighteen inches high and covered 
over with a light wooden shelter. The adjutant, 
in excess of zeal, picked out the nearest available 
truck to the engine for head-quarters—our party 
consisted of the Colonel, Adjutant, Quarter- 
master and self, with a cook and batmen. We 
had not been long before the joys of travelling 
ad la mode made itself felt; our engine seemed 
to have a severe cold and sneezed red-hot cinders 
over us for twenty-four solid hours. At night 
we unrolled our valises but sleep was mmpossible, 
I spent most of the night extinguishing the 
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flames on the valise and myself. Next morning 
we were a sight for the gods—notwithstanding, 
we did ourselves very well in the way of food. 

Of course we have no lights and there is too 
much draught for candles to burn to give any 
pleasure. I am trying my candle-lamp; but 
iM no case is it practical in bivvies to sit up after 
dark, and so letter-writing will be a difficulty. 
We left Helmieh on Tuesday and went to a rest 
camp for two days. There we were in tents. 
There was nothing much to do. I had a few 
men to look after and there was a Y.M.C.A. 
place to get some food in, with a lounge devoid 
of papers or books... . | 


12th August, 1918. 

I have just been over the vast cellars erected 
by Rothschild’ for Rishon. The vine industry 
is a flourishing concern here and the place is 
well worked. It is funny, seeing Jews manu- 
facturing wines and spirits. The interesting 
point is that, even so, it does not seem to create 
drunkards. The head of the cellars knew of 
you and spoke of the great “ gelehrtin ” with 
profound réspect. 

Yesterday I had a glorious ride with the 
Colonel and several others to Rehovoth. It is 


1 Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
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@ most picturesque village, and we were given 
@ most cordial welcome and a delightful supper. 
We rode back into the camp at 10.30 in the 
dark. The Jewish colonies are very refreshing— 
an extremely nice type of people, hospitable, 
free, and of good physique. I notice an interest- 
ing thing, viz. a great preponderance of pseudo- 
Gentile types amongst both old and young, 
and this bears out an idea which has often 
floated through my mind: that whilst the 
Hittite type is linked with Rahamonus' more 
or less, the pseudo-Gentile is more adventurous 
and independent. In the colonies are also a 
goodly number of Yemenites. Some are 
picturesque and a few of the women are 
beautiful; but the more I see of them the 
less fascinated I am, and I am glad to say 
that white Jews do not marry with tiem. 
The country here is very beautiful and could, 
no doubt, be much more fruitful if properly 
worked. The Turks’ dead hand has kept 
everything back and already the people are 
feeling the rebound. If we were beginning life 
I think we should unquestionably want to make 
&@ home here. As it is, I suspend all judgment 


1 A Hebrew word denoting a characteristic type of 
charity and kind-heartedness, divorced from all system, 
common amongst Jews, 
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till you have come yourself. Last night at 
Rehovoth there was a glimmer in the synagogue, 
and I looked in and saw two fine old men of 
the medisval type studymg Talmud. Every- 
where the old and the new are rubbing shoulders 
and there appears to be no friction, and each 
is getting the best from the other. 

The climate and conditions here are splendid 
and one feels wonderfully fit. Our head-quarters’ 
cook says he is from the Carlton, their “ roast ”’ 
specialist; he is a Russian, brought up m 
France, who had worked for several years in 
England before the war. The result is that, 
though food cannot be served very gracefully, 
it is jolly well cooked. The flies are more 
numerous than at Helmieh, but not so persistent, 

One can hear the guns occasionally and see 
the flashes at night on the mountains and, 
now and again, a Boche aero comes over and 
the “ Archies” fill the sky with puffballs. I 
will close now because I am rather tired and 
not writing as nicely as I want to. My letter 
does not represent the fine spirit of the land, 
nor the pleasure I feel to be in it. 1 suppose 
in a few weeks we shall be gomg in the line 
and gaining fresh experience... . 
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[SURAFEND, |] 
13th August, 1918. 

. . . You will know pretty well where we are 
and you can take it that we shall in due course 
proceed to the Front—probably more or less in 
the region we now are. The Front is about 
fifteen miles from here, and one hears the guns 
fairly clearly. It is likely that we shall jom 
up with our sister battalion and have some 
really decent work to do. So far we are just 
preparing and waiting for our second half. The 
French Front news seems very good, and there 
looks some likelihood of the war ending by 
Christmas. .. . 

The temperature here is much lower than in 
Egypt and one sweats far less. In the Jordan, 
of course, it is worse than anywhere—120 degrees 
in the shade, more or less, always, but here a 
fine sea-breeze blows and, curiously enough, 
one’s skin burns more than in Egypt, so that I 
am peeling again. 


15th August, 1918. 
Yesterday came orders to proceed Frontward, 
so fresh packing and arranging. .. . Just now 
I have really a lot I could say, but the con- 
tinuous moving and uncertainty rather kills 


writing. Last evening the Colonel and I went 
E 
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to say farewell to our friends, including his 
blind brother in Rishon. They were charming 
—so genuine, simple, and hospitable. It is a 
lovely land, which, with the gross neglect it has 
suffered, can blossom forth as it has done and 
yield such beautiful human beings when it is 
planted with its own peculiar seed... . 


In THE Fietp [Latron], 
16th August, 1918. 

We are on the march and arrived here, still 
within distant view of the sea, after a fourteen- 
mile march, mostly at night. It was the first 
real march the men have done, and it was 
heavy work looking after the fallen out and 
pushing them forward, the alternative being 
to lie on the roadside and chance getting a 
lorry back to the station we had left. It was 
a beautiful night, and it gave me a thrill which 
comes from the long-expected but delayed 
reality of all these years of work. To-day we 
have spent the time in our bivouacs very com- 
fortably, except that I had a hundred or more 
feet to dress. But it is a lovely spot. We are 
on the foothills and get a glorious view. To-day 
we have done five miles, which is as much as the 
men will want... . 


This is a beautiful land which will demand 
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every effort of the settler to make it a success. 
It is a hungry land. The hill we are on could 
be made a paradise if it were terraced, but that 
is a big piece of work. The climate now is 
glorious, beautiful fresh breezes, a pretty hot 
sun, cold and dewy nights. One does not sweat 
as in Egypt and there is a feeling of freedom. ..; 


In THE FIELD, 
18th August, 1918. 

Yesterday’s march took us well up into the 
mountains. After a long climb up we went 
down a long steep hill and then through a 
wonderful pass with mountains close on either 
side, dotted here and there with olive trees, and 
over all a bright moon throwing long shadows. 
To-day we are only moving four miles and join 
our division and brigade, and then, I believe, 
we shall trek straight to the Front. The life 
on the march in this weather is delightful. One 
has enough work and responsibility to make 
it a serious undertaking, whilst at the same 
time it is a glorious picnic, with a certain amount 
—not much—of discomfort to make one appre- 
ciate the change. The country is full of romance. 
In this part it is not very fertile, and we are 
reaching the bare mountains. 

I take this line, viz. I dress and see to the 
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feet myself, and only allow the men I think 
should be helped to put their packs on the 
transport. Any others who fall out for feet 
and refuse to try, I just leave on the roadside, 
and sure enough they all come on. The fear of 
hyenas hurries them. I do not know whether 
there are any, but there are heaps of jackals 
and, to our men, it is all the same. One 
left behind yesterday fired his rifle at a stoat, 
and his pal—a Russian dancer—came on at the 
double with his bayonet fixed after having 
witnessed the engagement. ... 


In THE Frevp [Arn ARIK], 
23rd August, 1918. 

. About Zionism and its future here I 
cannot say much. The future of the land will 
be so different under the British Protectorate, 
and after the wonderful work the army has 
done, the new colonists will have a great 
advantage. IJ think the Arab question will 
settle itself—he won’t clear out, but will doubt- 
less take his place in the new « civilisation that 
the Jew will bring im his train. He has done so 
poorly and so little with the land that the Jew 
who means to work has an easy lead. Whether 
he will keep it or not will be one of the 
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most interesting problems that our great-grand- 
children will have to study. 


In THE Fretp [Arm Arig], 
29th August, 1918. 

We are still waiting for Hopkin, who will 
come on in a few days. Then we shall be off 
to where people tell you to go when they don’t 
want you.! At least, that is as far as we know. 
It is not a delectable spot, but we shall take 
every precaution and I hope we shall not stay 
there long. Here we are in a health resort— 
fresh air, bright sun, a high altitude, constant 
breeze, cool nights, and now no mosquitoes. 
Where we are going it will be different, though 
the chances are we shall get a high station and 
that will be all right. At night it is wonderful 
to see the mountains lit up by the bright moon 
and all the sides twinkling with the lights of 
the bivvies of the many camps... . 

I have built a sangar, that is, a stone enclosure 
two feet high all round and erected my bivvy on 
top. This was finished the day before yesterday, 
and I brought out my bed from the tin box 
and made myself really comfortable. My only 
regret is that I allowed over a week to pass 
without domg it. ... Now I know just how 


1 Jericho, 
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to do it I shall put one up at every place 
one 1s likely to stop more than a night and, of 
course, when one gets to the real Front one 
will build one for one’s medical shop and another 
probably for sick. This afternoon I went off 
on horse with Samuelson and Jacob to get a 
bathe at a spring. As a matter of fact we never 
got there, but we had a wonderful ride over the 
rocks with a glorious view of the endless parallel 
chains of mountains and I started a lovely 
gazelle from behind a rock. This morning I 
went up a neighbouring mountain with Samuel- 
son to see some ruins. We had a look round 
and, in my opinion, they are the ruins of a 
Canaanite town, and on Saturday we are going 
again to examine them and see if we can dis- 
cover anything. I thik I identified an oil- 
press and troglodyte cave, but did not explore 
the latter as we had no ropes or lights. There 
were stone slabs with depressions that re- 
minded one of the sacrificial stones described 
by Macalister, and lo! on these very stones, 
to-day, we found the Indian soldiers camped 
near by, slaughtermg their goats, and they 
reeked of blood. 

On the hills here one finds plenty of traces 
of war, shells exploded and unexploded, bombs, 
etc. ... 
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Our transport drivers baffle description for 
badness. One crew smashed my water-cart 
up to-day by deliberately driving it dead up 
against a boulder four feet high, and yet the finest 
man in the transport, and probably one of the 
very finest men in any transport in the world, 
fearless as he is resourceful, is a Jewish corporal, 
and he aeeps tears of blood over these blighters. 

Lately our men have rather got on my nerves ; 
we have so many who don’t care a damn about 
anything Jewish, English, military, or, mdeed, 
their own comfort. The level of mtelligence, 
as measured by their adaptation to the new and 
changing environment incidental to military life, 
is certainly lower than in ordinary battalions, 
notwithstanding that their reaction to anything 
intellectual or musical is so much higher. 

To-day I lectured the battalion on malaria 
for about an hour; the intelligent interest they 
took was astonishing. The nearer we get to 
the real thing the better they will be, but not 
out of these will the new Jerusalem be built; 
the real marvel is that out of this material the 
framework of a really great movement has 
been built. Not that these will disgrace the 
name, but it is not esprit de corps that will 
sustain them, but their traming and their own 
individual obstinacy. 
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But enough of grousmg. As you know, as 
medical officer I see the worst side and I prob- 
ably expect too much. 

I long for the advent of the American volun- 
teers and Palestinians, and especially for the 
bright English. Jewish boys whom Fred is 
bringing out. You will know that he is expected 
out here very shortly and is, he says in his 
letter to me, bringing a very fine lot out, and 
I hope we shall be brigaded together... . _ 

We shall want some of his men and Patterson 
will also, no doubt. . . . Fred’s job has been 
difficult and he has shown great courage, but 
still all that is a very different thing from 
starting a great movement from nothing. 
Patterson had very special difficulties to con- 
tend with, and for a long time had to draw on 
his own resource of confidence, bluff, and cheer- 
fulness. I hear on all sides that so far the 38th 
have done very well, and I hope we shall do 
no less. 

I lecture my stretcher-bearers and they pester 
me for more. Army lectures as a rule last no 
more than forty minutes. I generally do an 
hour and then one after another begs for more. 
It is queer how keen these men are on anything 
intellectual; although I am really too severe 
and matter-of-fact to be ever popular with 
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them, to-day came a regular chorus: “ We 
will sit here all day if only you will talk to us.” 
I talked of the Plague, and illustrated it 
by historical associations — English History, 
Edward IV and 1665, the well-poisoning tales 
and the anti-Jewish riots of the Middle Ages 
on the Danube, and then I went on to instance 
the plague and its relation to rats in the Bible, 
and the Pied Piper of Hamelin. One man of 
eighteen was English born, the others Russian. 
The English boy knew just a word or two of 
the Bible tale and had heard remotely of the 
Pied Piper; but the Heder boys knew not a 
breath of the Bible tale nor of the Pied Piper, 
and confessed they studied Talmud and Prayer 
Book only, and that they knew nothing of the 
Bible, or what little they had known was all 
lost. 

The war news is excellent and, God knows, 
the sooner it is over the more I shall be pleased, 
though while there is work here I feel I am in 
the right place... . 


In THE FIexp, 
3rd September, 1918. 
There seems to have been quite a series of 
adventures since I wrote last. On Friday last 
came orders for me to return to Ludd to bring 
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up the second half. There were two ways of 
doing this: one a very roundabout journey by. 
motor, rail, etc., and the other to ride. I chose 
the latter, having in addition another motive 
which will appear later. I started at 9 p.m., 
pitch dark, and rode the thirty miles of moun- 
tain passes, arriving at 7.15 a.m. It was a very 
interesting journey. We covered exactly the 
same route as that we came by originally. The 
moon did not come up till 1 a.m. and then was 
only a quarter; but the starlight was good and 
there was a wonderful feeling of adventure in 
the air, though in fact it is a very simple per- 
formance. In places, especially towards Wadis, 
the air was heavy with the smell of incense. I 
cannot guess what it is due to, because the rocks 
are fearfully barren. 

Then, now and again, the wild cats would 
scream and the jackals bay. Of course one only 
goes at walking pace. On my saddle J carried 
my bivvy, mackintosh sheet, change of clothes, 
pail, medical equipment, etc. 

I was very heartily welcomed by Hopkin and 
the other officers. Hopkin had done excellently 
with his half and they have done the first day’s 
march—fifteen miles—absolutely splendidly. I 
went over to Rishon and met my old friends, 
and on Saturday morning immediately after 
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I had been to synagogue service and breakfast, 
I had the luck to get off to Jaffa with Hopkin. 
We went to Tel Aviv, the Jewish suburb; very 
nice, and the people delightful. I lunched with 
the American Hadassa! people, that 1s, the half 
of them who are going to do Jaffa. . . . Several 
of the Zionist Commission were there. Now 
about the horse. This horse I got m Kantara 
was a very nice-looking and useful beast with 
very fair general manners, but she could not and 
would not put up with camels. At first every 
camel meant a fight @ outrance. Then I tied 
her up in the camel lines for two weeks and that 
had a funny effect. She would pass one camel 
with a snort and at the next she would just 
jump out of the road anywhere. Twice she all 
but did for me; once we were hemmed in on 
@ mountain road—just sheer precipice. Up 
came a mounted camel. Up m the air went my 
mare: I was packed to the hilt and could not 
get off very quickly, but I was in time not to 
go oyer the precipice and was able to extricate 
the beast. Another time I met a hundred on a 
string. We passed fifty nicely, the fifty-first put 
up its tail, and before you could say “ knife ” I 
was seven feet below the road level in a garden, 
having alighted on a huge mound of boulders. 
1 The American Zionist Medical Unit, 
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I was still on his back and we were both quite 
fit. Now the beast was as easy as pie to ride and 
I wasn’t afraid of it, but I made up my mind 
I would not keep it, so I took it back to the 
Remount Department at Ludd. There they 
said they would try to change it, and I was to 
come at 3 p.m. I came, and it so happened an 
inspecting Colonel was there and he (a vulgar 
beast) refused to consider such a question 
although I had a letter from my C.O. to say it 
was unsafe, etc. I went off to the ‘phone, rang 
up H.Q. (local) and told them my tale. They 
rang up the Remounts, who explamed that it 
could not be done, that the right thing was to 
get a divisional vet. to condemn it, then have a 
court of inquiry and, finally, permission from 
the divisional General. All that is correct, but 
meanwhile I should have had to keep the beast 
a@ month or more riding every day further 
amongst camels and hills, so I said to H.Q.: 
“ Now, a word in your ears—I am an experienced 
rider, and I can assure you that the horse is 
absolutely dangerous, and to send me out to 
the Front on it is exactly the same as to send a 
crew out in a boat you know to be rotten. You 
say, ‘Never mind, we cannot act.’ All right. 
I shall write to a certain influential M.P. and tell 
him everything and ask him, if anything should 
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happen to me, to ask questions in the House. 
I mean. it, and shall act at once.” Result— 
further conversations with Remounts and a 
beautiful, quiet, and most suitable horse given 
to me next mornmg! I really am very lucky 
as this horse is ideal in every way, 80 you 
see... I do look after myself... . 

With Weizmann to-day were the Italian Zion- 
ists, the chief of whom is a delightful and very 
_ good-looking fellow, Commander Bianchini,’ a 
leading man in the Italian navy. I liked him. 
We talked about racial questions, and he re- 
proved me for my views on the Sephardim which 
he had read in the Judean Magazine. We are 
just off again. 

In THE FIELD, 
9th September, 1918. 

IT am writing this from Jerusalem, where I 
have been over New Year. Many of the men 
and most of the officers are here for a couple of 
days. I rode in with Hopkin. 

Last time I wrote I told you of my night 
. ride. I find I underestimated the distance, 
which is thirty-six miles. We marched back 
to jom the first half of the battalion m 
grand style, and you can take it from me 
that Hopkm is worth his weight im 

a It is with great regret that one records that Commander 


Bianchini was murdered at Deraa on the Hedjaz Railway 
in August, 1920. 
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gold. He mspires the men with spirit and 
staying power, is cheerful at all times and a 
jolly fine commander. We left our camp in the 
hills on the eve of Rosh Hashana! and rode into 
Jerusalem in the dark, put.up our horses and 
got to the hotel and had supper and a good 
sleep. Next day we went to ; military service 
run by Norman Bentwich. I didn’t enjoy it 
because this_place. puta me clean.off.religious 
gervices—the excesses. of the. religious bodies, 
Jewish, Christian and. Mohammedan alike, are 
enough to stifle the strongest, religious instinct. 

The Wailing’ Wall was crowded with men and 
women. A poor girl of twelve years old was 
crying its soul out too; but, bless you, all this 
is not for the departed glories of the Temple, 
but for any little domestic trouble they have 
had. They have had a lot, I must own. It 1s 
said that fourteen thousand Jews died durmg 
the war from starvation... . 

To-day I visited the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Here you are shown the sepulchre, the 
Golgotha, the spot where Christ was anointed, 
put in the stocks, and the stocks themselves, 
and so on, and so on, and the whole place 
littered with rubbish and dolls—every holy spot 
divided between the Greek priests (who have 
two lamps to one of all others), the Romans and 


1 New Year, 
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the Armenians, and over all a Mohammedan 
guard to keep these disciples of peace in order. 
If the Wailing Wall is a disgrace—and it is— 
this is a scandal which no words can describe. 
At least the Wall is genuine, while most of this 
is fraud. These holy sites to me give rise to no 
enthusiasm, no reawakening of the old spirit. 
I found real inspiration in the sight of the desert, 
in the mummies of the Pharaohs of Moses’ time— 
but Jerusalem is only of value as a spur to greater 
efforts, a8 a reminder of the depths to which we 
have fallen and as an inspiration to strike out 
anew with our basis in the toil of our_ ‘hands and 
the sweat_of our brows, I would barter the 
whole of Jerusalem for one growing colony. I 
lunched with who talked—I daresay 
sincerely—of fervent hopes for the restoration 
of the temple and sacrifices, etc. It 1s too awful 
to contemplate. But still the city is a queen of 
cities. Oh! the glories of her throne as she sits 
crowned on the hill-tops, imperious but not 
overbearing, instinct with the passions and sins 
of all the ages, but still not devoid of hope. No 
words can describe the lonely splendour of this 
sore-tried city. No words can picture the filth 
and degradation that she harbours. 

The more one sees of Palestine, of Jews, and 
of Judaism, the more one goes back to Moses. 
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He is the one great hero, the one man one feels 


one’s heart go out to. He and Christ might well 


weep together at the _piteous degradation of 
their cherished work, Still, there is hope. There 


is still spirit in a number of our people—and I 
believe it is only here in Palestine that the re- 
birth of our people can take place... . 

The 38th have done very well and got two 
military medals. General O’Shea dined with us 
last night. He spoke most glowingly of Patter- 
son’s men, and said that their keenness at the 
front had induced the Turks to withdraw some 
thousand yards along that section of the line. 
After dinner he gave an entertaining lecture to 
the officers and N.C.O.s. 

The French news cheers us all up. 

I liked your Jehudah Halevi translation very 
much. I wonder if the poor man was dis- 
appointed when he got to Zion... . 


{[TaLatT ED Dum]. 
In THE FIELD—ON THE Marcu, 
13th September, 1918. 
We are a good deal further afield now and 
have steadily descended. To-day’s camp is in 
one of the most beautiful spots I have ever seen, 
but dead—not a living creature, not a green 
thing. I saw a little cuckoo-pint flower, the 
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only sign of life. Even the snails are all dead. 
It is intensely hot in the sun—burning up every- 
thing. The hills are remarkable: up west are 
the high ones with the German Hospice and 
Russian Church on the Mount of Olives, and 
from there the hills continually roll downwards ; 
but actually where we are, the hills, though less 
high, are wilder and scored by the winter 
torrents into all sorts of peculiar wavy patterns. 
Such barrenness as here I had never thought 
possible. A sparrow would die of starvation. 
Can this have ever been flowing with milk and 
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honey? I really cannot think it possible. 
Probably west of here things are -e_ better. 

We started our march last night at3am.... 
We arrived here at 7 a.m. and I had a lovely 
rest till 1 p.m. To-night we leave at 1.30 and 
. shall arrive about 6 a.m. at our next station, 
where we shall have ended our mete marching. 
It is necessary to march at night or very early 
morning because of the heat. Just now there is 
a glorious sunset behind the Judzan mountains. 
I am keeping very fit indeed and I like the 
marches. 

As M.O. I ride behind with Hopkin and we 
whip up the slackers. There have been very 
few real sick, but crowds of sore feet and 
people who fuss. Last night, however, they did 

F 
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splendidly. As I write, a crowd of black goats 
are on a distant hill. Itis a puzzle to know what 
they can find, but there is a dried-up sort of 
gorse very sparsely distributed which thy eat. 

From now on... you must expect letters 
to be very gappy and not very frequent. One 
is no longer in any sense one’s own master, and 
we live from hand to mouth (very well, by the 
way).... 


In THE Fretp [Wapr AvJax], 
17th September, 1918. 

We reached the great plain [Jericho] on 
13th September, in the early morning. Our 
battalion was met by a staff officer and ordered 
to advance in companies in echelon so as to 
make a greater dust-cloud and mislead the Turk 
as to our numbers when he saw us from the 
Moab side, lit up by the rays of the rising sun. 

Here we camped till the evening of the 15th 
(eve of the Day of Atonement), when we had 
orders to advance to the front line—as a matter 
of fact to this great Wadi where we now are— 
and of which I will tell you more later. 

Kol Nidré Hve,! 1918, will be one that the 
men of the 39th R.F. will long remember. We 
had been encamped for a couple of days [out- 


1 Eve of the Day of Atonement, 
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side Tel-es-Sultan, by Jericho] when orders 
were received. The road, which was under fire, 
lay along the foothills and was ankle deep in 
dust. 

We anda in silence. The long cetuia of 
the battalion had a ghost-like appearance as 
it wended its silent way over the white moonlit 
track. The muffled foot-treads of the men 
marching through the dust was scarcely audible. 
From time to time one would whisper to another 
as if afraid of his own voice; there was a dread 
expectancy in the air. Never surely had the 
Day of Atonement been so celebrated. Occa- 
sionally one -heard the plaintive notes of Kol 
Nidré arising first from one group and then 
from another. 

As we marched along, the thought occurred 
to me again and again: A peculiar people, a 
peculiar battalion, and a most peculiar day on 
which to begin its active service. . 


In tHe Fimitp [Wanpr Avsag], 
| 17th September, 1918. 

I am im real luck. In the last twenty-four 
hours I have received three letters from you. 
The first and last just arrived whilst we are 
being shelled by the Turk; but as we are in a 
great ravine with our backs against the cliffs, 
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he cannot really get at us. They are dropping 
near C Company, five mmutes from here, but 
I regret to say they have no more effect on me 
than cracking nuts would have. That is bad, 
because one must learn to respect these things. 
It is wonderful what a sense of security one has. 
Last night a battery fifty yards from us let off 
about a hundred shells, and after the first few 
I turned round and slept without even hearing 
them in my dreams. This is not pluck at all. 
It is simply mexperience, and the fact that they 
are not droppimg too near one. I should be 
the first to take cover, because I am not a fool; 
but it 1s comforting to find that the sound has 
no effect whatever, so far, on one’s nerves... . 

One is liable to move on at any moment 
and is living in very rough hut-like covers— 
hence letter-writing is not easy. Telegrams have 
to go by post to Alexandria and are difficult 
to send off as you have to get a P.O.0., etc. 
I have just found out that the shells were falling 
on the hill behind us where we hold a strong 
post, and, though they sent thirty over, there 
were no casualties. . . . I wish I could tell you 
details about our position, etc., but that is, of 
course, Impossible, Just now we are in the most 
wild and romantic country, with great ravines 
cut into the soft limestone formation by streams 
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which arise as springs. It is difficult to realise 
that the little stream—big, of course, in winter— 
has cut away millions and millions of tons of 
stuff and made these vast canyons. The heat 
ig very great and once more one sweats as in 
Egypt, for the heat isa moist one. Still, there is 
a bit of fresh breeze and just here [Wadi Aujah] 
the mosquito has been overcome. [ feel very, 
very well. I can hardly realise myself why I 
should be so well, but Iam. I sweat tremend- 
ously, like the others, but it does not make me 
feel flabby. I am living together with Hopkin, 
which goes well, and now I have a very fair 
batman who is learning to look after me pretty 
well. Here there is plenty of bird life, with still 
no vegetation to speak of, but General Chaytor 
told me that in the spring the hills are carpeted 
with grass and ‘flowers; ‘later they become 
burnt up with the heat. The very forbidding 
character of this land is, I think, a good thing. 
Only the strong in muscle and heart will venture 
to settle here... . © 

I am sorry to say my Hebrew is at a complete 
standstill. It is really impossible under the con- 
ditions we are working in to sit down and study. 
I saw Patterson to-day and had a serious talk on 
Judean problems with satisfactory results. ... 

I have had quite a busy morning going 
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over to see the outlying sick, which were very 
few. 

As to my future position, it must look after 
itself. . . . I am quite happy where I am, and 
if Fate calls for me it will find me as easily in 
bed in a Field ambulance as in my sleeping bag 
in the open. .. . 


In toe Frecp [Wanpr Avsag], 
22nd September, 1918. 

We are still in a mysterious valley, on the very 
pivot on which the great sweep which is taking 
place, turns. So far we have done nothing 
except stand to and stand off, which implies 
packing and being ready to start at a moment's 
notice—and then undoing, a rather tedious 
business. The heat in the day is great, but at 
night it is really very beautiful, and the full 
moon lights the weird place up and would make 
a garden of peace of it were it not for the 
distant boom of the guns and the occasional 
shelling of the valley itself, which, however, has 
caused no damage whatever. I verily believe 
we shall move out to more active work to-day. 
We are all pretty sick at being virtually out 
of it. The 38th are quite near us. 

During the heat of the day I liedown. About 
4 p.m. I ride round to the outlying companies. 
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A company is situated on the very bank of the 
Jordan bivouacking under the trees and hidden 
in the dense shrub. The men, except for the 
guard, are bathing all day, and as one breaks 
through the bushes and discovers them all 
naked, basking in the shallows or lying out to 
dry on the bank, one might imagine oneself to 
have dropped on a tribe of primeval man. 

Head-quarters—B and C Companies—are all 
in the [Aujah] Wadi, tucked away in great gaps 
which open out to the sides of the canyon; they 
are spread over a distance of about one and a half 
miles and have the delightful fresh stream [of the 
Aujah] in front of them, along the banks of 
which are green shrubs and oleanders—but no 
man is allowed to bathe in it, as the drinking 
water comes from this source. 

D Company is in the [Melahahah] Wadi which 
meets the [Aujah] near the Jordan; it is hidden 
up a side Wadi and is quite near the 38th. The 
whole of the Wadi is a picture of the most com- 
plete and ghastly desolation ; the hills on either 
side, as in the valley itself, are formed of soft 
limestone, and in the middle is a deep and narrow 
cleft through which trickles a fine stream of 
salt water; there is not a sprig of green any- 
where nor sign of a living thing. It is as if some 
maleficent giant had been playing at making 
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hell with powdered cement; as you ride, your 
horse’s feet smk down in the grey powder. and 
the dust is dry and choking. I wandered up 
the Wadi past the 38th, and reached the top 
end where a great bed of reeds im a ghastly 
swamp fills up the gap between the grey and 
dismal walls. It is here that the Anopheline 
mosquitoes breed and descend on us. | 

When I returned to the 38th, Patterson in- 
formed me that I had been beyond our outposts 
and had I gone further might have dropped on 
to the Turks. The water for the troops here 
has all to be carried on camels. There is no 
shade and the heat is intense, and a prolonged 
stay such as the 38th have had in this spot must 
be very trying, to say nothing of their heavy 
losses from sickness. 

By the way, to-day is Succoth,' but, of course, 
it passes unnoticed, which, under the circum- 
stances, 18 a8 well. 7 

We have been very excited and pleased at 
the operations here, which certainly look most 
promising, and the news from France is equally 
good... 

In THE Fievtp [Es Sat], 
~ 29th September, 1918. 
We have had the most exciting times and not 
1 Feast of Tabernacles, 
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a moment to spare. I am longing to write and 
tell you all, but just now is a chance of sending 
this by an officer going back to civilization. We 
have not actually been in the fighting but just 
behind, and we are doing no end of work. I 
write from the “ Wash Pot,”! and am in grand 
condition. Thank God we have left Jericho and 
its neighbourhood—a ghastly place—and our 
men have suffered from malaria and sand-fly 
fever—the latter not serious but very trying 
and helps to reduce our numbers. This cam- 
paign is the greatest cavalry success in the 
world’s history, and sixty thousand prisoners 
have come in.... 

I will write more on the first opportunity, but 
no posts here... . 


In THE FieL_p [Nimprm], 
2nd October, 1918. 

. . . 1 am goimg to risk mentioning places in 
this letter as the show is now to all intents over, 
and no harm could come of it. I am sitting now 
on a bit of a hill at an improvised table—the 
first I have seen for a month, and on my left is 
the Dead Sea and in front the valley of the 
Jordan, all mauve and gauzy with the Judean 


1 Moab. Psalm 60, 
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hills beyond, a lovely violet line of hills lit up 
by the settmg sun. In the foothills on the 
opposite side one can see the great gorges In 
which we were camped before we moved for- 
ward. 

To return to our movements: on the eve of the 
18th there was a great bombardment on our 
left which we witnessed from the heights of the 
west side of the Jordan. This was a preliminary 
bombardment on the Nablus front and possibly 
put the enemy off, whilst a few hours later 
our cavalry began its great sweep up the coast. 
On this side of the Jordan, cavalry had gone up 
with some Indian infantry and pushed on at a 
great pace to Salt, which had been evacuated. 
On the 23rd we all assembled, that is, the 39th 
did, and the 38th should also have done, but 
owing to various circumstances it failed to do 
so, and we marched out and up to Nimrin, © 
rested there a few hours and pushed on to Salt 
—twenty-eight miles in twenty-two hours— 
and now I must stop to tell you how we were 
temporarily grouped with the 38th as Patterson’s 
column.... 

We took a picked lot of men, and when we 
reached Hs Salt, Margolin became Commandant 
of the town, and we acted as defence troops and 
prisoner guards, as well as patrolling. But I 
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am running on too fast. The march to Hs Salt 
was the most interesting experience of my life. 
The way was strewn with shells, broken carts, 
dismantled guns, whilst down the Wadi were 
scattered every imaginable litter that collects 
about camps. In the mountain-sides the caves 
had been made into cosy dug-outs, whilst down 
in the deep Wadi, where a lovely stream runs, 
the officers had had delightful little houses 
built of rushes and had dammed up the stream 
in places to make swimming-pools. Every- 
where the hand of the Boche was evident. 
Everything, from cooking utensils... . 
[Letter here wnterrupted.] 


JERUSALEM, 
10th October, 1918. 

I began this letter eight days ago, but I have 
been so furiously busy that, try as I might, I 
have not been able to get a word in during 
daylight, and now I can only snatch a half- 
hour. 

I want to make a continuous tale of all this, 
but I may as well get the cause of our troubles 
off first. Our battalion—as every other that 
operated from the Jordan—has been cut down 
by sickness. We have lost 60 per cent of our 
men from malaria. Hopkin goes to hospital 
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to-day and half the officers are already in. The 
plague shows no signs of staying, but I expect 
in three days it will be over as the incubation 
period passes. The illness is very acute and 
renders a man absolutely useless. All the 
troops, and the Turkish prisoners to a lesser 
extent, are affected. Just now the hospitals 
can cope with no more, and I have a hundred 
of our men and thirty of the 38th in tents here. 
The 38th is practically out of it, and we shall 
soon be, till the men return from hospital. It 
is providential that the Turks gave in so quickly. 
Otherwise our troops would have melted away. 
Probably that is what Sennacharib suffered. .. . 
One battalion of blacks from the West Indies 
lost five hundred out of eight hundred men in a 
week. 

Now, after this, I hope to renew my narrative. 
The news is great: I prophesy peace in two 
weeks. .. . 


JERUSALEM, 
14th October, 1918. 

I will try again to get on with what was to 
be the longest and newsiest letter you have had, 
but first to clear up the present. We are here, 
that is, the headquarters and the sick. I have 
been treating the sick here, as the hospitals are 
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full and overfull. I had one hundred and 
twenty odd, but have evacuated now sixty 
of them. We have organised the camp quite 
nicely and the men now are fairly com- 
fortable. A lot of small things—some pleasant, 
mostly unpleasant, and a few humorous, have 
arisen out of our sickness, but of this later. 

We are to proceed to Ludd, and when there 
shall be not more than 25 per cent of our 
strength. ... 

Well, I think I left you, so to speak, on the 
road to Es Salt. The first stage was from the 
Aujah Bridge Head across the Jordan and on 
over the low foothills to Nimrim. This was a 
midnight tramp of ten miles in full moon over 
snow-white ground. 

[Letter here interrupted.| 


Near Lupp [SURAFEND], 
16th October, 1918. 

This is a continuation of the long letter I am 
always trying to get off to you, but never seem 
to succeed in getting written. We arrived here 
by train. I ran, at Jerusalem, a hospital 
of one hundred and fifty for our men im 
our own camp, as the big hospitals were too 
crowded to take them, but I evacuated the 
whole lot before I left. Poor fellows, they 
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had to sleep on the ground for six days; but 
we had blankets and made them fairly comfort- 
able, and I organised a good kitchen for them. 
They are all cases of malaria, and still more have © 
fallen sick, so that now we are reduced to less 
than a quarter of our strength. 

My two medical orderlies have gone into 
hospital and only one out of my sixteen stretcher- 
bearers remains, whilst I spend my days reorgan- 
ising the sanitary squad. I saw Hopkin and 
took him a great batch of letters. ... 

The 38th is here near by, and Fred came over 
from Egypt this morning and the three O.C.’s 
and myself had a confab in which details were 
arranged... . 

It will take generations to make this land, and 
these battalions are mere curtain-lifters. They 
are not the material to build from, except in the 
case of the Palestinians. Yet they will have 
played their part—but the future is not for 
them. ... 

It is a great pity we were not used to better 
advantage, but what we were asked to do, 
we did, and did well. I expect we shall stay here 
some little time. I confidently expect Peace in 
the next week or so, but feel that we shall be 
detained as garrison... . 

The extent of the victory here is colossal and 
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wonderful, and the news from France, when one 
can sort it out from the rumours, is great. I 
only hope they will beat the Boche to his knees 
I was always an optimist and I was right. We 
have to win right through and must still keep a 
stiff lip... . 


SURAFEND, 
21st October, 1918. 

. . . | want to get back to the Es Salt journey. 
I told you how we assembled at the Aujah 
Bridge Head on the night of the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, and left at 1.30 a.m., crossing the Jordan 
and getting that night to Nimrim. The track 
was on the lower foothills in the deep white dust 
of the limestone. All the land here was white 
as snow and as bare; the track one foot deep in 
the finest dust, and this dust laden with salt- 
petre, so that the effect of marching a column 
through it you can well imagine. We march 
here in sections as the way is under Turkish 
guns; but they had fled, in fact, and no shots 
were fired. On the other hand, this quite unde- 
fined track was pitted with great holes from our 
own guns (one day before, the Turks had been 
in possession). Every shot was placed on the 
road or a few feet off, and yet not an inch of 
this road was under direct vision, and our guns , 
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must have been from five to seven miles distant, 
which had made this splendid practice. 

We arrived in the early morning at Nimrim, 
where all sorts of troops and guns were collecting, 
and camped by a stream, which was refreshing, 
though, as a matter of fact, already contaminated 
by dead bodies from higher up. Here my chief 
job was to get clean water and prevent (in vain) 
the men drinking the polluted stream. In the 
early afternoon we left for Es Salt. We thought 
it was ten miles, but, in fact, it was just under 
twenty, and when we arrived we had marched 
with full packs, twenty-eight miles in twenty-one 
hours—a very fine performance—but I must 
tell you more of the journey. 

It was from Nimrim that the really interesting 
journey began. The way is one continuous 
uphill along a narrow route hewn out of the 
side of the mountain on the right. On our left 
was & precipice which varied from twenty feet to 
five hundred feet or more, and where it was 
deepest there it was the more precipitous—in 
some places just a great vertical embankment 
where a false step would spell eternity. Down in 
the Wadi 1s a rushing stream and on its farther 
side high rugged mountains. It was along this 
route that one got the imperishable picture of 
the footprints of a demoralised and fleeing 
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army. The roadside was littered, as I have 
told you before, with ammunition of every 
calibre and accoutrements of all sorts, camp 
kitchens, personal effects, mess furniture, and 
heaps of official papers half burnt. In one place 
was a great stack of rifles which had been burnt, 
in another a vast heap of broken rifles—bayonets, 
daggers, scabbards everywhere, and now and 
again box on box of cordite lying loose. Great 
cannon lay on their backs in the Wadi; carts of 
every description, some perfect, others partially 
dismantled, had been hurled down the precipice, 
and, above all, the dead horses, already blown 
and stifling the air, lay with their piteous-looking 
faces peeping out from the sides of the boulders 
which had stayed their headlong course to the 
bottom of the Wadi. At one point lay Jericho 
Jane—a great naval 5-9 gun. A recess had 
been blasted out of the rock for her on the right 
side of the road, but, on the approach of the 
English, she had been hauled out and pitched 
over the side, carriage and all. There at the 
bottom she lay, her long snout up im the air 
and her great wheels pawing the wind in vain. 
By her side lay a dead Turk, and his was the 
only dead human body we saw till we neared 
Ks Salt. Jane had played an active part, con- 
tinually firing on divisional headquarters at 
G 
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Jericho and the large A.S.C. dump there. She 
had claimed a few victims and her last shots 
were fired just as Margolin was at divisional head- 
quarters and we a mile or two off in the Aujah. 
Two men were killed at the time. The gun had 
been worked by Boches who were captured, and 
when one of the Turkish crew was brought into 
the same compound he introduced himself to 
the Boche N.C.O. by spitting in his face, his 
reason being that the Boche had got off, 
destroyed the gun, and left him asleep—some 
sleeper |! 

At a point about eight miles from Es Salt is 
a fine bridge which the Turks hag left intact, 
and just before it is a splendid embankment 
-which was mined but not exploded. Here a 
youth delivered himself up to Margolin. His 
tale was that he was a Jew from Jerusalem, and 
that he had been forced to serve with the 
Turkish forces but had left them and hidden, 
and now was anxious to get back to Jerusalem. 
He told us he had heard that Damascus had 
fallen, and that the Turks were flying for all 
they were worth. 

At the bridge we halted til 10p.m. Our men 


1 This information was wrong. Damascus was taken on 
October Ist and on the date this youth met us, viz. the 24th 
September the British forces had reached the south of Lake 
Tiberias, 
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were getting very tired and falling out heavily. 
The reason was that the bully-beef had reached 
us in 7-lb. instead of, as usual, in 1-lb. tins, and 
they had been served out one tin to every eight 
men. The man who, starting out, found him- 
self the fortunate possessor of 7 lbs. of beef soon 
began to think differently up a hill so steep 
that it is only just possible to walk rather than 
scramble. Imagine yourself with a pack, one 
hundred and sixty rounds of ammunition, 
rifle and steel helmet, struggling up a very 
steep hill on a full stomach and seven solid 
pounds of meat im your arms. You would 
hate to think of food—would, indeed, resent 
the mention of it on your owfi account and 
perhaps still more on that of others, and if 
you were as thoughtless of the morrow as the 
young and inexperienced Tommy, you would 
do as he did—pitch it over the side. The result 
was that at Nimrim they were short of food, 
and many men had marched from there on 
empty stomachs. I fou.:1 out the reasons and 
the state of affairs and reported to Margolin, 
asking for permission to have emergency rations 
which each man carries, broached, one for three. 
He refused but afterwards repented it. After 
one hour’s rest we walked on in semi-darkness, 
passing mile on mile of British transport. Our 
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own transport had gone on ahead and we did 
not know exactly where they were. The men 
were fallmg out in small groups, and I had 
nearly exhausted all my energy in putting them 
on their feet, encouraging, scolding, and urging 
them. At last Margolin decided to pull up 
on the flat area on our right, and we marched in 
to find it was the exact spot on which our trans- 
port was. Our men threw themselves down and 
fell asleep just as they lay. All the remainder 
of the night and next morning the stragglers 
came up. Patterson and his headquarters stafi 
were a few yards higher up. His battalion 
reached the bridge but was sent back to Nimrim. 
Next morning We moved up into the town. Our 
way up was rendered almost insufferable by the 
stench of dead horses and men. The stream 
runs down the hill—the same that one had met 
all along the road, and in it were horses, men 
and camels. Some of the animals were old, half- 
dried skeletons left over from the former attack 
on Es Salt. At one point eleven horses and sheep, 
at another nineteen beasts, this time in a small 
space right in the town, lay dead on their backs, 
the packs lying scattered at their sides. The 
Arabs seemed to take no notice of the stench ; 
to us it was awful. These casualties had prob- 
ably all been caused by aeroplanes two days 
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before. We took over the town, our men 
bivouacked in the big square and our head- 
quarters seized a quite good building—the 
former German soldiers’ home. My work began 
at once. I heard there was a hospital in the 
place, and on visiting it I found it was the 
previous Turkish-Boche hospital, and had for 
one day been taken over by a Red Cross officer 
and then left to a sanitary squad. I thereupon 
took command and found some forty British 
West Indian black soldiers of our own, and 
forty odd wounded Turks and about twelve 
Australian accident cagualties. There were no 
dressings, drugs, splints, or utensils. I did find, 
however, a signalling apparatus in a cupboard 
and some rifle grenades in a drawer. The native 
attendant told me that the signalling apparatus 
had been in constant use from the hospital roof. 
Meanwhile I had a dozen of our fellows down 
with fever and for the moment nowhere to send 
them. I took over in the afternoon and arranged 
things a bit, sent a party out m the town to 
commandeer pots and pans, china and lamps, 
and waited till next day, when I carried over 
all my stuff (medical). Meanwhile I set at once ~ 
to work to clean up the centre of Es Salt and 
buried the horses and Turks, doing some of the 
digging myself to encourage the others, cleaned 


es, 
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up the stream as it ran through our camp, and 
later buried everythmg for two and a half miles 
below Salt and two miles above—in all about sixty 
horses, twenty Turks and twenty other oddments. 
Next day I got to work on the hospital and 
dressed the cases—the Turkish ones not touched 
for six days were awfully foul—and I got things 
comfortable. Next day the Welsh Ambulance 
came and took over the hospital and my work. 
One episode was interesting: The first morn- 
ing Hopkin and I rode up im the town, and I 
had on my Red Cross brassard, when a Bedouin 
fellow stopped me and gave me a letter in broken 
English. It begged me to come and see a man 
who was very ill. I went. The home was an 
Arabic one and well appointed. In bed was a 
refined-looking man just past the crisis of 
pneumonia. His wife was a most lovely woman, 
pure white skin with great dark eyes, and she 
spoke perfect English. She swore she was a 
Mohammedan and had learnt English at a school 
in Jaffa. I went three times in all; my chief 
job was to diet and try and keep the room free 
of children and animals. There is no sanctity 
about the sick man’s bedroom—it is the meeting- 
place not only of the family but all the friends 
who come to sympathise. I was telling Captain 


a 


Angel (Intelligence) that I had been a couple 
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of times to the house and had been rather fasci- 
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nated _by the Arabian Nights atmosphere, and 
laughingly I expressed my surprise that I had 
‘“tat catcaee Re asa turnip 
—but on the contrary, had not been offered even 
a cup_of coffee, His answer was delightfully 
melodramatic: ‘They won’t offer you the 
coffee till you’re finished, and lucky indeed if it 
doesn’t finish you too. Your patient is a most 
dangerous man—the bitterest enemy we have 
hereabouts, and we are only waiting for you to 
put him straight before we arrest him ! ” 

The town of Hs Salt is a fairly big one of ten 
thousand inhabitants, built on either side of a 
gorge, and the houses mount one over the other 
as they cover the mountain-side. There are 
two streams of pure water. I was told it was 
Jabez Gilead of old, but I believe that is not so. 
At the present day Salt is the chief commercial 
town of Moab and Ammon. It 1s a great centre 
for local corn trade, and the area around grows 
the finest grapes in the world. We were just in 
time, and took full advantage of them. The 
trade is mainly in corn, and raisins made from 
the grapes. The population. is half Arab- 
Mohammedan and half Christian-Arab. When 
the English first came, some months ago, the 
Christians sided with us, and when we left they 
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all fled back to Jerusalem and the Mohammedans 
looted all their houses. At the present time we 
are re-sorting all the property and money in the 
town and giving the Christians back their stuff 
as much as remains, and stripping the others of 
the vast quantities of loot they took from the 
departing Turks and Boche this time. 

In this connection, I must tell you of an 
incident which made one not only very proud 
of one’s country, but gave one an insight into 
British character and particularly that aspect 
of it which has been rewarded by success in 
dealing with native peoples. One day an officer 
of the Pay Office came to H.Q., and, we being 
at the time the only troops in Es Salt, he stayed 
with us. He was a man of culture and much 
charm; he explained that his task was diffi- 
cult. His mission was to seek out those persons 
from whom we had commandeered supplies 
during the last Es Salt raid in April and who 
had not been paid. The amount owing was 
estimated to be only £300, but we had no 
papers to show to whom it was due. Imagine 
the Boches doing that after a victorious advance ! 

As Commandant of Salt for the week, Margolin 
had to provide defences and to make all arrange- 
ments in the town—and most excellently he did 
it. It was a real treat to see how he shone when 
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it came to really doing things—a very different 
picture to that when, as now, we are but a 
shadow of ourselves with no present and a most 
uncertain future. Everybody called on us, and 
many very interesting people amongst them— 
particularly Captain Angel of the Intelligence 
—one of those extraordinary Englishmen who 
know the native mind and the native in- 
trigues better than they do themselves. He 
had as assistants (his personal cut-throats, he 
called them) certain Christian Arab Chiefs, who 
spoke English, acted as spies, guides, and intelli- 
gence agents. The chief one fell ill and I attended 
him at his house—a mixture of Arab and 
European culture. But here, as elsewhere, my 
greatest difficulty was to drive the family and 
friends out of his bedroom. 

One of the outposts we provided was at a 
point near Fuweilah, nie miles from Es Salt 
and about half-way to Amman. I rode out to 
see them one morning. One is here on the 
plateau of Moab, beautiful, undulating, rich 
country. There were the usual signs of the 
departed enemy, a few dead Turks left out 
unburied, and many horses; almost equally 
pathetic-looking were the motor-cars and lorries 
which had been burned and seemed to have 
writhed and wriggled in their death agonies. 
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I got all the bodies buried on the first two miles 
of the road before we left. Our post was situated 
at the foot of a huge terebinth tree, hanging 
from the lower branches of which were bits of 
rags and ribbons, which gave it the appearance 
of a giant Christmas tree. It was obviously a 
sacred tree. At its base were a number of 
Moslem tombs all crowded together as close as 
could be; but what interested me more was 
that, within a few yards, I found a big opening 
in the ground which led into a huge cave, whilst 
near by were large worked stones which must, I 
think, have been of great antiquity. I should 
have been very interested to have found out 
whether it was one of the ancient sites. _ 

The whole thing reminded me very much of 
what they called “The Virgin’s Tree” at 
Matarieh, which was only a mile away from 
our camp at Helmieh mn Egypt. At this spot 
there is a convent and an extensive establish- 
ment which is, so to speak, in attendance on the 
tree. The tree is supposed to be the identical 
one under which the Virgin rested on the flight 
to Egypt. A crafty Armenian, however, wish- 

1 «¢These rag offerings,’’ writes Robertson Smith in 
The Religion of the Semites, p. 317, “‘ are still to be seen on 
the sacred trees of Syria and on the tombs of Mohammedan 


saints ; they are not gifts in the ordinary sense, but pledges 
of attachment.’”’ (See also Footnote on p. 38.) 
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ing to satisfy the religious appetite for souvenirs 
on the part of the American, has planted another 
tree from a cutting of the original, and you are 
able to purchase bits of it to take home. It is 
rather sweet, don’t you think? Hornblower 
says there are several of these old trees about, 
which are the direct descendants of those which 
once were worshipped in their own right... . 
On the Ist of October we left Salt and 
marched homeward with fifteen hundred 
prisoners. During our stay in Salt hundreds 
of prisoners passed through our hands—mostly 
Turkish—very tired and ragged, but with lots 
of gold on them. We also had im all about 
three hundred Boches. I spoke with several. 
Most were delighted to have been captured and 
evidently put up no fight. A few openly accused 


the Kaiser and party of making the 1 war. All 


longed for peace—most at any price, but one 1e only- 
it were ehrenvoll. The Boches blamed the 


Turks and said they not only failed to back 
them up but actually fired on them (which cer- 
tainly on one occasion, near the Melahahah, 
about six weeks previously, was true), and the 
Turks simply loathed the Boche. The Boches 
were all well fed and clothed and had evidently 
taken precious good care of themselves. Hun- 
dreds of Turkish ponies, mules and donkeys 
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passed through our hands and we stuck to a 
few—but even the best were thinner than any- 
thing you have ever seen or, indeed, could well 
imagine. Their bones stuck out, their backs 
were mere ridges; but, poor as they were, the 
Turkish prisoners rode them, never troubling 
themselves about food or water. We provided 
them with food and actually at halts had to 
drive the Turks off their mounts. These small 
ponies are very hardy, but, even so, heaps 
died or had to be shot, and under the immense 
saddles one would find ghastly sores, but the 
Turks took no notice of that. On our march 
back to Jericho with the fifteen hundred we had 
one hundred officers who rode, and at night they 
did not trouble even to tie their horses up, so 
that they wandered all over our bivouacs and kept 
us awake. Next day we made the fellows walk 
and lead their ponies. One of the officers was 
an Armenian doctor who talked English. He, 
of course, hated both Turk and Boche. There 
were eleven other doctors in the group, and at 
Kilo twenty-one. On the way back from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, when our men were 
dropping out at forty a day from malaria and 
I had my hands full, I told the Armenian doctor 
to go through the Turkish prisoner sick. He 
came back and said two hundred were unfit to 
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march. (I had previously, at Jericho, weeded 
two hundred and fifty out and replaced them 
by sound prisoners.) I told him to bring 
them to me and I would go through them. 
I started, and found he had done nothing— 
just asked them to fall out those who thought 
they would like to ride in lorries. I cursed 
him and told him to go through them again. 
In half an hour he reported twenty-five 
men, so out again I went and told him to ques- 
tion them. At once I saw he had not done a 
stroke, so I roundly “damned ” him and told 
him to do it again or look out for trouble. He 
reported ten and these were really sick. That 
gives you an idea of the standard of work of these 
Turkish Medicals. 

On the road back, our men fell out in heaps, 
all very ul with malignant malaria. One got 
them into lorries and sent them to Jerusalem, 
but still not a few got left out on the road. As 
to the Turkish prisoners, our lot got through to 
Jerusalem with about ten left out on the road, 
but others lost many more. These were all 
picked up by returning lorries, but a very large 
number have died of exhaustion and fever. 

The return journey from Salt was uneventful 
except for our casualties in fever, and of our 
stay just outside Jerusalem I will write m 
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another letter. Briefly, my time has been taken 
up in evacuating sick men. 

I am very well and now am most comfortably 
established under canvas, having for the first 
time a table in my tent... . 


SURAFEND, 
24th October, 1918. 

The medical side of the campaign, as you will 
have guessed, has fairly broken down, the failure 
being entirely due to lack of knowledge and fore- 
sight on the part of the senior administrative 
medical officers. Preparations had been made 
on a considerable scale for the wounded ; but 
when it appeared that there were but few, the 
extra beds were packed up and sent to ordnance ; 
at the same time, evacuation of the hospitals 
had been left till too late and, crowning mistake 
of all, they had forgotten that the autumn was 
the season for malaria and that the disease took 
ten days to incubate. The consequence was 
that just when the wise old men were preening 
their feathers and thinking of the decorations 
that would be theirs, and how wonderfully their 
poorly devised schemes had coped with the 
casualties, out broke the most tremendous 
epidemic of malaria. The cases poured in from 
everywhere, but nowhere heavier than on our 
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side; hospital transport between Salt and 
Jerusalem utterly failed—the R.A.S8.C. saved 
the situation. At every halt I had to fight to 
get my men evacuated; between halts many 
had just dropped out on the side of the road 
and been picked up—not always on the same 
day—by a passing lorry. To add to one’s diffi- 
culties the returning lorries from Amman and 
Es Salt were often packed with sick prisoners, 
and, in that way, very often they had precedence 
of our own sick. When we got to this camp in 
Jerusalem I got one of the Hadassa medical men 
to examine blood films for me, and, as I had 
expected, the great majority of our sick were 
malaria cases and about 70 per cent of them 
malignant. I tried to evacuate our men, but 
I was bluntly told by the 8.M.O. that as I was 
an R.M.O. it was my duty to look after my own © 
sick. I already had fixed up a camp hospital, 
and had got the Jerusalem Jewish ladies to help. 
They sent me up a very good worker with a 
boiler for soup and tea and plenty of biscuits, 
lemons, etc., but still the sick had to lie on the 
bare ground. I had but one orderly left and one 
stretcher-bearer, and the men were too weak 
to crawl to the latrmes. I asked that 1 might 
at any rate evacuate forty men, and permission 
was granted. Next day I had a message summon- 
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ing me to the 8.M.O. I went. The 8.M.O., an 
I.M.S. Colonel, was evidently rather on end and 
cross. He told me he had waited that night 
especially to see the men I had sent in, that 
they were all trivial cases—mere nothing—and 
so on, and that a man of my age and experience 
ought to know better than to send im such cases 
when the hospitals were crowded to the utter- 
most. When he had blown off steam I asked him 
whether I could put my case and ask him some 
questions. I asked him what he thought the 
cases were ? “ Influenza and colds,” he answered. 
I said, “ But surely you recognise that they are 
malaria and not only that but 80 per cent are 
malignant.”’ He said it was sheer nonsense and 
he knew what malaria was, etc. Then I told him 
some details which are not for you and he 
suddenly altered his tone and said he could not 
take more—the corridors of his hospital were 
already packed—and we left, good friends. 
However, he motored over during the day and 
at once realised the serious state of affairs, taking 
off some seven sick in his own car. 

During all this time in Jerusalem we have 
been sending off squads of men as guards to 
prisoners, and it leaves us fewer men to work 
the camp and look after the sick. At last we got 
orders to shift all together and leave our sick 
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in camp. I consulted with Margolin and am 
glad to say that he took a strong line and in- 
formed both the 8.M.O. and H.Q. that he would 
not move till his sick had been evacuated. He 
got his way, and the remnant of our battalion 
began its trek to Ludd. 

When I tell you that between the time we 
were in the Aujah and now—just three weeks— 
we have had four adjutants and have evacuated 
70 per cent of our men, you can imagine that it 
has been a busy and anxious time. 

I must tell you of one man, Sergeant G., a 
thick-set little man with a neck like a bull, a 
costermonger in the Ghetto, who had joined at 
the commencement of the war, fought in France, 
and came to the Judeans shortly after it was 
started. In the days of training he had not 
impressed any of us very strongly except as 
a possessor of a varied repertoire of comic songs 
sung in a stentorian voice, and of a reputation 
as a doughty fighter m the rng. When we were 
on the long weary march to Es Salt and the 
men were dog-tired, hungry, and faint with 
thirst, G. came to his own; he sang when the 
others had their tongues lolling out of their 
mouths; when singing ceased to inspire I actually 
saw him dancing a hornpipe with all his pack 
on up the never-ending ascent. On the way 
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back he developed dysentery and I ordered him 
to hospital. He refused to go and marched on. 
Suddenly I found him lying on the side of the 
road too weak to move. I had nothing to do 
but leave him with some pills; at the next 
station he had caught us up—again he dropped, 
but he would not give in and struggled on to 
Jerusalem. There he worked lke a Trojan, he 
fed the sick, shaved them, sang to them till he 
too went down with malaria, but even then 
he would just lie down for a few hours whilst 
the rigor was on and then be up again working 
away and cheering up the poor sick fellows. 
Eventually I pushed him into hospital... . 


SURAFEND, 
27th October, 1918. 

. .. The weather is still very warm midday, 
but we already have had two rains and a most 
violent sandstorm when everything went black, 
and although my tent was closed, 3 to 4 cwt. 
of fine sand found its way in and smothered 
everything... . 


28th October. 
I am going to try and tell you some of the 
difficulties we have been labouring under, but 


1 This N.C.O. soon regained his regiment and was subse- 
quently mentioned in despatches. | 
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as a full account would contain much criticism 
of others, you must get it all out of me when 
the war is done and we are once more together. 
The difficulties have been twofold: on the 
one hand the Jewish battalions, not being 
brigaded nor attached to any specific division, 
have been as it were, orphans—not wanted, 
much less cherished, by any of the people 
amongst whom we have been. This reacts in 
many ways. It makes the getting of supplies 
more difficult, though we have not suffered 
much that way, but in other directions a good 
deal. Thus here at Surafend we were a whole 
week without tents; though all other troops 
around had a full supply we had to beg and 
fight for ours. At Jerusalem, as you know, we 
were badly treated as to hospital accommoda- 
tion and had to put up a big fight to get our 
men evacuated, although there did not appear 
to me to be the same difficulty with other 
troops; a8 you know, we were the only white 
- infantry in the poisonous Jordan Valley; but 
of that I do not complam, for as soldiers we 
were prepared to go anywhere... . 

Then, above all, ever since we started we 
have been messed about, always an odd lot 
about which neither Government nor Military 
have even yet made up their minds nor, indeed, 
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understood. On the other hand, we have 
troubles of our own making... . 

As a common recipient of troubles and con- 
fidences for the three battalions I have had a 
trying time. ... 

. I hope in a week or two the whole situa- 
ton: sill have: cleared. ‘This anucls sa certain 
our men have done well and performed in a 
soldier-like manner every call that has been 
made on them, and at home you can truthfully 
back them up fully. 

Here we now are quite comfortable—so much 
so, that I fully expect we shall soon get moved 
on. It is still very hot up till about two o’clock. 
Yesterday I went over to see a detachment of 
men we have out at Surah, where Samson was 
born. The valley Sorek—now Wadi Surah— 
reaches from the sea at Nahr Rubin, ten miles 
south of Jaffa, to Jerusalem. As far as Beth 
Shemesh it is shallow, but from there on it 
becomes narrow and with more or less precipitous 
sides along which the railway climbs to the Holy 
City. It was along here that the Philistines sent 
the Ark with the plague emblems. Near by was 
Timneh, the place where Samson met the fate- 
ful Delilah, and over on the foothills, perched 
on a sharp spur, still stands Gezer, whilst in the 
distance is the site of Gaza. The soil m the 
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Wadi is of the best, and several Jewish colonies 
of the Baron’s foundation are hereabouts. I 
was two miles from Ekron, but could not get 
over there, though I hope to on another 
occasion. ... 


SURAFEND, 
3rd November, 1918. 

I came back last night with the Colonel from 
a twenty-four hours’ stay at Rehovoth, six 
miles away. We stayed the night at the hotel, 
very clean, wholesome and cheap, and fed, 
except for breakfast, at the house of S.—a 
private in Fred’s lot. At home he is the chief 
man, more or less, in Rehovoth, and a man of 
practical ability with a strong, subdued, but 
intense Nationalistic idealism. We have been 
there two or three times before. Both he and 
his wife are lifelong friends of Margolin. This 
time 8. himself was home on leave. Madame 
S. is from Roumania: short, slightly stout, 
very much alive, but intensely homely and a 
great mother. They live in a small but quite 
nice house, and, like others I have seen, very 
simply furnished but beautifully clean. He 
possesses orange groves, vines and almonds. 
I spent an hour or so in the orange grove eating 
the green oranges, ripe inside, from the trees. 
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There also were growing lemons and esrogim ;1 
the latter grow all the year round, but they 
are not edible as fruit. They also grow a huge 
bitter orange which, he says, is sold for marma- 
lade. He had about eight acres of oranges and 
had sold them to the army for £600. They 
need a lot of culture and wrigation, so that the 
profit is not very great; but almonds—which 
are the main crop next to vines here—do 
wonderfully well and are easy to grow, needing 
no special water supply. 

The plantations of Rehovoth cover a big 
area—I should say about two thousand acres, 
and nearly reach those of Rishon. They are, 
for the greatest part, well kept, and have 
escaped all ravages from the Turks and our- 
selves. 

But to return to 8.’s household. There are 
three children. The eldest, a girl of twelve years 
old, called Shiffra, is a most lovely child, very 
straight, graceful, and tall, with a superbly 
chiselled head, beautiful eyes, brow and nose, 
the latter pseudo-Gentile, as is the whole face, 
except for the large, dark, olive-shaped eyes 
and rather olive colouring. Her hair 1s jet black 
and cut short to her shoulders; she is shy and 


1 Citrons used at the festival of Tabernacles—to repre- 
sent one of the chief fruits of the Holy Land. 
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probably a little self-conscious, but still natural, 
her manner being rather due to a rapid adoles- 
cence. I saw her in a black silk tunic with 
her head turned sideways against a white wall, 
and really I hardly thik I have ever seen a 
creature more vivid with unexpressed fire and 
almost royal dignity. The second child, Rehna, 
is nine years old. The same type as the elder, 
but much sweeter and more childlike, with a 
face like an Angelico angel. The youngest is a 
boy of two years old, Isaiah. He is going to be 
also good-looking—fearfully spoilt and equally 
intelligent; he rules the household. The two 
girls are quiet and well behaved (table manners, 
of course, very different from what we expect), 
and the mother brings them up on the principle 
that children should be allowed to do what they 
like. The boy does, with a vengeance too, but 
with the girls it seems to be a success. A great 
many children, cousins, etc., pour in all day; 
all nice, but none like these. . . . The children 
are most beautiful—the second is a little dear 
and the eldest a royal princess in a cottage. 
Life in these colonies is curious. There is © 
almost no class snobbery. Of course education 
and upbringing do subdivide the community, 
but not as at home. People drop im at all times 
and seem always welcome. I get rather bored 
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by this flopping in at meals as well as between 
times, with the eternal “ Shalom.”? The children 
all speak Hebrew and the parents too generall 
but thers is still considerable Yiddish spoken 
amongst_ gst the elder folk, and that of the South 
Russian variety, which I find very difficult to 
understand. Of course, as , Margolin and I do 
not speak (M. understands) Hebrew, we hear 
probably more Yiddish than occurs normally. 
Saturday, the Balfour Declaration anniver- 
sary, was a féte day. We did not go to Syna- 
gogue, but there, I understand, the Declaration 
was read out in Hebrew—and subsequently mm 
Yiddish—whereupon there was a great fuss. 
These people, the younge? generation, have 
staked everything on the language, and nothing 
fires them more than an attack, however mno- 
cent, on the supremacy of Hebrew. I note that 
the practice of ceremonial Judaism is much 
reduced. Sabbath is kept, and to smoke in the 
streets 18 taboo, but at home in most houses 
you can do so with impunity. The beautiful 
parts, Friday evening and Havdalah, are gone 
in general. I had a long talk with one of the 
intelligentsia who spoke English fluently, and 
I came to the conclusion that it is merely a 


1 The conventional greeting meaning “ Peace,’ and equi- 
valent both to our ‘‘ How do you do ?”’ and “‘ Good-bye,”’ 
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reaction—that the Ghetto Judaism was as im- 
possible as the Ghetto bend in the new life they 
are carving out here; but that when their new 
faith of Nationalism ceases to demand an 
assertion which, to an outsider, borders on the 
ridiculous and savours of vulgarity, the time 
will come again when the old beauties and truths 
will spring up from the pollarded trunk of the 
grand old historic tree which has weathered the 
storms of thousands of years. The tree had 
grown rank: they have not pruned it, they 
have boldly, perhaps rashly, cut its head right 
off, but already the new shoots are showing and 
hope springs eternal! It would be as idle as it 
is silly to fight them because they have discarded 
_ the old customs. A man must strip himself 
and bathe before he wears a new suit of clothes. 

We fed at S.’s, and what food! All grown at 
home : wonderful dishes! A salad of aubergines 
baked in olive oil and fresh pickled olives, the 
old egg soup of German student days, chicken 
cooked so that it shreds in your mouth, con- 
fection of figs, apricots, and weird mixtures, 
honey from the orange groves, bread from their 
own wheat—brown and luscious (in camp ours 
is eternally sour), a vegetable dish of melon, and 
so on. Of course, the service is simple—no 
servants proper, only a little Yemenite maiden. 
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Yes, it is good, but the end is still far off. In 
this home, which is typical of the best, the 
owner works himself on the plantation. At 
my friends’, in Rishon, the whole family is 
wedded to the soil, the father is grim and tawny 
and works himself all day long, his wife and 
daughter help in harvest time. 

But both these households are, I understand, 
exceptional. It seemed to me that the older 
type of colonist had not realised the element 
of personal service to the soil. The new settler 
is getting nearer to the ideal—he gives of the 
sweat of his brow in order to win back the soil 
for a Jewish land; the old colonist gave it to 
win himself bread and an individual place on the 
land. 

Neither yet has realised that intimate relation- 
ship between themselves and the very soil itself 
which the intelligent agricultural labourer at 

home feels in his bones but rarely expresses. . . . 


SURAFEND, 
7th November, 1918. 
... An old Colonel described military life 
as one long boredom punctuated by moments 
of intense fear. We haven’t had occasion for 
the latter, but on the whole there has been more 
of boredom than activity, for although I had 
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as much as one could want at the time of the 
stunt, now I can do all my work in about one 
hour a day. I hardly know how I get through 
the remainder. 

Yesterday it blew a gale and to-day it 
threatens to repeat it. The ram is expected 
every hour, now. It is rather fun living in a tent 
during one of these windstorms. “I go out and 
see that all my ropes and pegs are secure, the 
flaps pinned firmly down, and then sit inside 
amidst a pandemonium of flapping and roaring 
_ with piteous groans from the pole of the tent. 
On the floor the finest imaginable sand blows 
in under the curtains and dances in eddies, 
the candles flicker and the mosquito net shakes 
as if possessed by some invisible spirit. Then 
one creeps into bed with the small slit of the 
tent opening still uncovered, and sees in the 
black night outside wavy phantoms with sinuous, 
sensuous curves rushing by, appealing to and 
repelling one just as do the figures in Botticelli’s 
Flora. At first one doesn’t sleep—doesn’t feel 
one can—and lies awake thmking of man’s 
impudence in creating a home out of canvas in 
the howling desert ; but yet one does sleep, and 
what is more, the tent keeps up, and in the 
morning great banks of drifted sand lie up 
against the windward side. Only two tents 
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collapsed yesterday in our camp. I expect when 
the rain does come we shall have more victims. 

Hurrah for the optimist! There is to be no 
draw. Remember —— two years ago or so, telling 
us neither side could win, and my trying to con- 
vince him that we shouldn’t stop till we did. 
Now all the rotten edifice is tumbling down and 
in a day or two you will see Germany abjectly 
on her knees begging for terms, and then a com- 
plete revolution. Good-bye to the Hohenzollerns 
—the Hapsburgs have gone and the Romanofis 
departed, and all others will have learnt their 
lesson. It is a great time to be alive in and a 
joy to have had even so little a part im it and 
.a satisfaction to have never doubted the end. 
When world events are on such a colossal scale, 
one seems to see a Providence behind. Even if 
God is on the side of the bigger battalions, yet 
to the honour of mankind the bigger battalions 
were on the side of right, and I suppose right 
and what we mean by God are, more or less, 
the same... . 


SURAFEND, 
PEACE TIME, 
11 o'clock, 11th November, 1918. 
This is the official moment when the Germans 
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should kow-tow and the strife be ended, although | 
. I gather from the telegrams that the Germans 
must have rushed in an answer at latest by 
Saturday, the 9th. What an end to what a 
conflict ! How are the mighty fallen! Picture 
the Kaiser and his cub flying, Prince Henry 
waving the red flag! Here we are taking it all 
very calmly—too much so. I feel only two 
things are possible: either really heartfelt 
thanksgiving or a thoroughly joyous festival. 
... This great climax in the world’s history 
must not be taken in a casual way. . . . Neither 
of us have ever lost faith. I have been an 
optimist from the first—not so much because 
I thought we had the power to win as because 
I felt confident in the justice of our side and 
the will it must give to win. 

I went this week-end to Jaffa. . .’. We took 
rooms in the nice clean Y.M.C.A. hotel and then 
spent till Sunday evening with the Commission 
and the Hadassa, and I put in a visit to Mikveh 
Israel, an agricultural station and school founded 
in 1870 by the Alliance. It is a good place, but 
the war has temporarily paralysed it, and it 
should, under the new regime, develop into an 
important station. It is Just outside Jaffa... . 

. ..-I think they (the Hadassa) are gettimg 
on much better and are doing good work and 
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settlmg down. Levin Epstein has put this 
affair into working order. They have re- 
opened the Rothschild hospital at Jerusalem 
and a station at Jafia and Tiberias, are doing 
sanitation work, midwifery, district nursing, 
etc. They intend becoming permanent and 
should, if well managed, prove a most valuable 
factor in the Zionist armament. I had some 
interesting conversations with Jabotinski and 
Dr. Eder, but I cannot very well tell you all in 
a letter. Tel Aviv, the Jewish residential . 
suburb of Jaffa, is very charming. The houses 
are of good size, well built, and very comfort- 
able. I spent most of the morning talking to 
the beautiful Miss ——. She is one of the 
intense Zionists, full of a glowing fervid spirit 
of Nationalism, highly educated, and working 
herself to death. At the Hadassa. was the 
fiancée of one of the M.O.’s—a good-looking 
young Roumanian-American. The fiancée is a 
big handsome girl from —— (one of the Jewish 
colonies), rather too Europeanised, has been 
in Paris three years, speaks English, French 
and, of course, Hebrew: interesting as a con- 
trast to the —— girl of the same colony who 
was equally fine-looking, but perfectly simple 
and more of the primeval Rebecca. 

They are producing splendid specimens. of 
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humanity in the colonies. The old people are, 
more or less, of the Russian type one meets at 
home, but the new life is reacting on the children, 
and in twenty years Palestine will be famous 
for its handsome Jews. 

Don’t think it all plam sailing for Zionist 
development here. It is not at all so. The 
political horizon here is clouded : the sun which 


shines on Jewish questions in Whitehall hardly 


penetrates here, but with courage and patience 
—above all coura ge—the future will be safe. 


In discarding the traditional orthodoxy and 
concentratmg on Hebrew and Nationalism, they 
are not dropping the real and chasing the 
shadow; they are acting on a correct instinct 
and have merely got off one of the three horses 
(race, nation, and religion) which is temporarily 
fagged out, and are riding the other which is 
fresh and full of vigour. In the end all three 
will pull the car of victory home. 

. I have heard that the Jewish regiments 
are to be kept out here as garrison battalions, 
and am not keen on staying doing nothing. On 
the other hand, I doubt whether they will let me 
return before the expiration of my contract, 
April 11th. I am inclined to apply for a post 
as Sanitary Administrator in a Jewish Quarter. 
The Zionists have already approached me on 
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the subject. Now it is all over it is difficult to 
string oneself up to energetic work, but in fresh 
surroundings it might be easy enough... . 


SURAFEND, 
14th November, 1918. 

What rejoicings you must have had at home 
in celebration of Peace. Here we live in one 
great anti-climax, notwithstanding there was 
considerable excitement on Monday night. Every 
camp blew off all the rockets and signal lights 
they had, and the effect of the’ brilliant lights 
behind the rows of tents and cannons was highly 
picturesque. Some camps lit red Bengal lights 
which burned all the evening, as well as sending 
up huge magnesium rockets, which burst and 
opened out with a small parachute which keeps 
them in mid-air for a couple of mmutes. The 
picture of the men walking about in the red 
glare between the tents and the whole back- 
ground lit up with white lights was beautiful. 

Our transport men, who are Welsh, sang 
delightfully ; the Arab Wallahs of the Camel 
Corps made their monotonous noises to the 
rythmic clapping of hands, and/danced the can- 
can. They did me the honour(?) of doing 
a special turn outside my tent, but their loath- 
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some and sensuous writhings make me positively 
sick. 

In truth, we hardly realise peace here. It is 
more of a slackening and detachment from 
routine than a refreshing wave of joy. At least 
80 it seems to me when I look, as it were, through 
the medium of the regiment. When I think of it 
in a detached mood, then, of course, one’s heart 
swells with joy. 

The first rains have come and I confess I wish 
they were the last. For several days clouds have 
been overhead and the atmosphere charged. 
On Tuesday night the whole country was lit 
up with lightning without thunder, and then 
it burst—the rain came driven by a roaring 
gale in the early hours. I dozed on mm bed till — 
6 a.m., when I noticed signs of the tent giving 
way. I jumped out, put all my treasures in 
safe places ... put on my oily and rubber 
boots over my pyjamas, and got outside and 
hung on to the ropes. My batman came along 
and we worked for two hours and saved it. 
Nearly half the tents of the camp collapsed. 
You cannot conceive the force of rain driven by 
a wind such as you get here. The ground is all 
sand and the pegs have very little hold. All 
day yesterday it rammed in sheets, but there 


was no more wind of any violence, and to-day 
I 
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is bright and I think my tent will keep up as 
I have done everything to secure it. It is a 
funny feeling having one’s house fall about one’s 
ears. You see even a tent becomes a “ home ” 
—the arrangement of one’s table and possessions 
is the only element of stability that one has in 
the external world—and to see it all wobbling 
is unpleasant and is the nearest thing to fear 
that I have felt in this campaign. 

I think I have told you that I am inclined to 
seek some Sanitary Administrative Job... . 
There is a great deal of political unrest m respect 
to all thmgs Jewish, including the battalions. 
It will all pass over, I think and hope, but the 
good-will of the home Government is not fully 
reflected here. 

. . . L borrowed Schechter’s Essays, II, from 
the Hadassa. I had read them before, but I 
enjoyed them much more this time. His 
epistles to the Jews are prophetic and I should 
have thought would have killed the League? 
before it was born. A good deal of the difficulties 
are due to the weak-kneed Jew. We suffer in 
the regiment greatly from him. He is so hope- 
lessly logical and absurd... . 

Last night I dmed at H.Q., Ramleh, the 
guest of A.R. I spent most of the evening 

1 The League of British Jews. 
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talking to Major ——, a highly cultured and 
refined Anti-Semite. It was obvious that his 
sympathies were with the Jewish Nationalist 
rather than with the Englishman of the Jewish 
persuasion, of which type they have a really 
charming example in their mess, nor do I think 
this sympathy is like that of the wolf to Red 
Riding Hood. It is a genuine one and founded 
on the erroneous supposition that whilst the 
Nationalist has put all his cards on the table, 
the other has got one up his sleeve. It is perhaps 
only we ourselves who realise that both are the 
same except that the fire which consumes the 
one 1s latent m the other. 

Anti-Semitism in Palestine has no shadow of 
reason for its existence. The colonist has been 
an unmixed blessing. He has not only restored 
the land to its old fertility, but he has set an 
example to the dirty and — Fellah. The 
cry here is that the Jew-merely exploits "the 


Arab. It is absolute nonsense. The only 
flourishing Arab villages are those in proximity 
to the colonies, where the Arab has earned 
money and learnt the ‘decencies _¢ of f life. ~The 
Jew has introduced new methods and new 
capital. He works, to a considerable extent, 
himself, and he has brought schools and research 


institutions into Palestine where none existed 
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before. The old Haluka Jew may be a parasite, 
but he exploits his own people in Europe, not 
the Arab. 

Just now a long letter from Fred, giving good 
reports of his Palestinians. He is very anxious 
about the future in England. I am not. I 
think the Englishman has sufficient basic good 
sense to ride the storms which are devastating 
the Continent. I hear that the conditions in 
Russia transcend imagination, and that more 
people are executed in a month than the French 
Revolution swallowed throughout its course ... 


SURAFEND, 
19th November, 1918. 

. . . Lo-night it is late and I have just finished 
writing up an account of the battalion’s domgs 
for the Regimental Magazine, which is just fair 
and not so good as I would have liked... . 

I hope you are enjoying the rich wine of 
victory. It is really great, and you at home 
can appreciate it far better than we out here, 
who are now, as it were, only playing at soldiers. 
I fear food conditions at home will not mmprove, 
and that worries me rather, for the men at the 
Front are so well fed that they will soon begin 
to grumble when they have to live on the scanty 
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and dear food their wives and children have so 
patiently put up with. It will need a strong 
Government to steer us through these victorious 
but empty days to the new era. 

Last Saturday I went over to Jaffa in order 
to see Eder and pay a visit to Petach Tikvah. 
He had promised me the Commission car, but 
their wretched chauffeur pretended he had 
engine trouble, so Sunday was lost except for 
_@ bathe in the sea. I had no towel but dried in 
the sun and breeze in about ten minutes. The 
sea was fairly warm and there is a tremendous 
current, so that one doesn’t attempt to get out 
of one’s depth. In fact it is, I suppose, this 
current which is responsible in some degree for 
the medical breakdown, as the A.D.M.S., P.L. 
of C. was drowned here just a day or two before 
the stunt. 

On Monday I rode with Jacobs to Katrah, 
‘a Jewish colony fifteen miles away, and we 
returned in the moonlight—a glorious ride. The 
colony is a small one, about two hundred and fifty 
people. The culture is about two-thirds grain 
and the remainder vines and almonds. 4s usual, 
the people are most hospitable and friendly. The 
colony has been in existence thirty-five years 
and holds its own; it is about eleven hundred 
acres in extent, which is not enough, and the 
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Arabs have the remainder of the wonderfully 
fine soil thereabouts, which they merely scratch. 

The future of Zionism is now in the balance, 
and what is needed are strong, firm, and clear- 
headed leaders on this side... . 

I fear, too, the political parties will soon 
arise and abort each other’s actions. So far there 
has been a fair degree of union, but I scent the 
political-monger now amongst some of the 
younger sort I meet. The Government here is 
weak, and is silently and negatively helping the 
Arab at the expense of the Jew. A stand I 
think will have to be made. At Jaffa the Arab 
Mayor made a most egregious and audacious 
anti-Jew oration before the Military Governor, 
in which Jews were referred to as “ Christ 
killers!” The Governor was weak and foolish 
enough to accept it without demur. I think 
it has stung the Commission into making a 
really definite protest. 

All will come right, because the Jew is, as 
Bernard Shaw said, ‘“‘ born civilised,” and his 
intelligence linked with his nationalist idealism 
make of him a force against which the Fellah 
has little to offer but his own inertia; more- 
over the Home Government cannot go back on 
its word in face of the strong Zionist feeling 
in America. However, the real Semite — the 
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Arab—is preferred to the unreal Semite—the 
Jew. The Arab here is, unfortunately, a 


- degraded representative of his race; that he is 
an expert thief we have daily experience, and 
that his god _is backsheesh he himself declares 
at every opportunity, but both these failings 
may be regarded as indigenous. The real 
question is, will he take his place m a modern 
and model civilisation ? I very much doubt it. 
The Bedouin may be a gentleman of sorts, but 
the Jew alone can make this.land fruitful, and 
he will, because he combines idealism with 
practicality, sacrifice with capital, endurance 
with faith, and withal is so inured to waiting 
and disappointment, that he will not expect 
an immediate response to his efforts nor, failing 
that, lose courage. Already the work accom- 
plished by the mere handful of colonists against 
every odd is wonderful. In most places that I 
have seen he has turned a sandy desert into 
fertile plantations. He has made the land worth 
ten times what it was before, and he alone will 
_ bring back the milk and honey tradition which 
I firmly believe was no figure of speech. 

The land here in the south has great possi- 
bilities and im the north it is better still. The 
mountains, of course, will never yield much, 
but they are capable of afforestation on a large 
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scale with olives, locust beans, eucalyptus, and 
fir. The sand-dunes will, and do where it has 
been tried, grow eucalyptus and the castor-oil 
plant. It is only the mterminable religious 
and tribal warfare and, above all, the later 
Crusades and the break up of the Latin kingdom, 
which turned this land into a desolation and 
reproach. ... 

... But... after all, the colonists are 
there and they do produce fine children, and they 
live happily and contentedly together and do 
not quarrel. Oh, for another Moses ! 


22nd November, 1918. 

... Yesterday Hopkin returned looking 
pretty well, but much thinner. He had seen 
Fred at Tel-el-Kebir, and his private report as 
to the feeling amongst the Palestinians coincides 
with much that I hear from many other sources. 
The authorities have “messed” the whole 
thing, I fear, wilfully. These men have been 
kept out of Palestine all this time, have never 
been properly staffed nor even officially made 
into a battalion—they are still a part of Fred’s 
—and from all accounts they are bound at some 
indefinite time for Rafa. They came with all 
sorts of impossible notions, the chief of which 
was that commands should be in Hebrew— 
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. this, much agamst my advice, was rubbed into 
them by Jabo, and, of course, neither Margolin 
nor Fred could allow it. When Hopkin had 
them for a short time he allowed them Hebrew 
commands on Saturdays which was stupid, and 
didn’t improve the situation. Several of their 
officers were anti-Zionists, which is absurd in a 
Palestinian battalion. However, the great fault 
cr apap pigaar papas es and 


hidin n, who are wanted now all over 
J Judza to show the Arabs that the Jews are to 


be respected. It is the same with the 38th and 
39th. We are used everywhere except in the 
neighbourhood of Jewish centres, where we 
could be of double use. In a hundred small 
ways the administration lurks woefully behind 
Balfour’s Declaration, and the sooner there is 
a clear understanding the better, as a nasty 
temper is developing which, taken now, could be 
easily dealt with. 


22nd November, 1918. 

. Yesterday I set out at 11 a.m. and rode 
to Petach-Tikvah, about twelve miles across 
country. The colony is the largest of all and 
is quite a town, with nine thousand acres of 
land. It has about fifteen hundred inhabitants 
and there are four hundred children in the 
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schools. The colony lay for a year im the 
front line and, considering that, has suffered 
very little; notwithstanding, a few people 
have had their homes wrecked. I went first 
to the big hotel owned by people called 
Giesser. The whole place had been stripped 
bare and the good wife could talk of nothing 
else (in Yiddish of a very Russian type). 
Nevertheless I had a very clean nice bed there 
and a simple but charming breakfast, and she 
absolutely refused to take a penny. I rode in 
the afternoon all round the plantations and 
farms with the head watchman. You must 
know that in all these colonies the Jews provide 
their own night guards to keep the Arab thieves 
away. Since the British advent it has been, in 
most colonies, so much better that they have 
not been necessary, but here it is rather worse. 
Moreover, the Government does not allow our 
people to carry arms, whilst the Arabs are fully 
armed with weapons they have stolen from both 
Turk and English. 

The appearance of the plantations and 
ploughed lands is not good, but this is due to 
the war; what strikes one most is the pre- 
dominance of Arab labour here to a far greater 
degree than I have seen elsewhere.. The ques- 
tion of labour is a very serious one, and one 
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which the colonists and Zionist Commission do 
not seem to have sufficiently studied. On the 
one hand there are not enough young men to 
open up new land and do all the work in the 
existing colonies ; and on the other, they require 
(quite properly) double as much wages as the 
Arab, whilst—and this is a great drawback— 
they work very short hours, not usually more 
than six. The Jewish labour is acknowledged 
to be good, and for the lighter and more skilled 
work better at any price than the Arab. Jewish 
girls work well. Now if there is to be an mrush 
of young Jewish men—and there will be—I see at 
present no room for them as workers in the 
colonies under existing conditions. The main 
product of these southern colonies are oranges, 
nuts, and vines, and it does not lend itself to 
much contimuous labour and, in my opinion, it 
has been overdone and all farming should be 
much more mixed than it is at present. The 
chief pomt, however, is that no preparation 
is being made for the great inrush of settlers 
which will undoubtedly take place. No arrange- 
ments for introducing modern agricultural 
machinery on a co-operative scale, no thought 
for treatment of by-products. Of course, the 
Zionist Commission is hampered by an apathetic 
administration, but it should have its plans ready. 
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But to return to the colony: I visited the 
school—four hundred children, lovely material. 
The boys and girls are splendid everywhere, and 
that is the hope of Israel. The colony leads 
quite a busy communal life, and still contains 
a number of the older lot who speak jargon. 
Many houses are good, and I had a most enjoy- 
able evening with people called Ginsberg, rela- 
tives of Achad Ha-am. 

I also went to a neighbouring small-holding 
settlement. The settlements are too small and 
the living very precarious. Here I visited the 
house of one of those real working colonists. 
It was, as usual, scrupulously clean, almost 
bare of furniture and had suffered in the war. 
The man was a big broad-boned Russian, a fine 
honest face, and the wife oldish but good- 
looking, and though a working woman, a lady 
to her finger tips. Splendid stuff, both. He 
incidentally remarked that his brother was the 
first head of the Jafia Gymnasium, and now a 
co-worker with Ben Jehuda of the great Dic- 
tionary. These are no ordinary people, and 
those who have the young men under their 
military command neither realise their oppor- 
tunity nor understand their material. 

By neglect of the “ spirit ’—call it idealism, 
patriotism, chauvinism, what you like—they 
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obtain an incomplete response, and worse, 
they choke at its very origin that feeling of love 
and gratitude to Great Britain which these 
Palestinian youths would demonstrate with joy 
were not their enthusiasm being always damped 
and their ideals trampled on. 

After this I rode on to Ras-el-Ain, about two 
miles away to the east. It was here that we were 
in contact with the enemy from the end of 
November, 1917, till the final break through. 
From the lowest promontories of the foothills, 
or Shephelah, and jutting into the plain, is a 
conical mound on which stands the bare skeleton . 
of a huge Crusader castle ; at its base the ground 
is beautifully green and cut up by small streams, 
which issue from a shallow depression several 
acres in extent. In this depression one sees the 
water bubbling up from every stone—it is one 
vast spring. The rivulets reunite nto a main 
stream, the Aujah, which attams a very con- 
siderable size and reaches the coast six miles 
above Jaffa. The whole of this area is a most 
promising one, and Petach Tikvah should in the 
near future absorb it all and make use of this 
luxurious water supply. 

All the land in this valley of Sharon is superb, 
and the old milk and honey is—or should be— 
an under-estimation. Palestine is only barren 
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as a result of man’s hatred; it is a vast monu- 
ment of the unchristian spirit of all time, a 
tribute to the Cross, a record of the Crescent, and 
a reproach to all Israel. Just as no one will 
credit what it was, few will believe what it can - 
again be, but work and faith and kindliness are 
the fertilisers that alone will make it bloom. .. . 

...I keep splendidly well, have regamed 
the weight I lost in the Jordan—all through I 
have never felt ill a day—and am more energetic 
than the youngest. You will find me younger 
than when I left and perhaps wiser—a rare 
combination. .. . 


24th November, 1918. 

. . . I stayed at home on Saturday and read 
all day. Fred had sent me Vol. I of Morley’s 
Recollections, and I had the happiest time I 
have had for many a long day... . 

- Sunday I had to go down to Wadi Surah, 
where we had a post, and see after some men.... 

. . . Lhavecleared it allup. When I returned 
I called by request on the 8.M.0., Ludd, to find, to 
my surprise, that he was an old London Hospital 
friend—a bit junior to me—who had become a 
regular and Lieut.-Colonel. He was very friendly 
and I shall be able, I think, to arrange a holiday 
now, especially as G. from Fred’s lot is coming 
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up this way. ... My inclination is to get up 
to Damascus if possible—Nous verrons. . . . 


December 1st, 1918. 

. . . You will be surprised to hear that I am off 
to-morrow for ten days’ leave. I have not 
mentioned it.before as it was only in the air, 
and I did not put in for it till a few days ago 
and only got permission to-day. I should have | 
liked to go up north to Galilee and Damascus, 
but communications are still very difficult, and, 
once there, one would be more or less immobile 
as cars are very difficult to get—i.e. one can get 
no cars for private use at all, but one depends 
on lifts on lorries and official cars—but these, too, 
are being withdrawn, and I should have no horse 
there. Still, I would have tried another line, 
viz. to ride my horse the whole way, only that 
at any moment the rains may come and then 
one is completely done, as the roads are impass- 
able and even dangerous. Instead, I am going 
to Cairo and thence to Luxor, Thebes, and 
Asswan. Margolin comes with me, but I expect 
I shall stay on at Luxor while he goes to Cairo. 
On the way down I shall call on Fred at Tel-el- 
Kebir. Fred brings his men up here very 
shortly and already has sent big drafts to 
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Patterson and us, and keeps the Palestinians 
for himself. 

Yesterday I spent the day at Rishon, lunched 
at the same house as I always go to, the P.’s, 
charming, simple people—the father, one of the 
original settlers, who has made his way off his 
own bat, is a man of great strength of character 
and grit with very sound practical knowledge ; 
the wife is hospitality and kindness itself and 
resembles in spirit I——, full of ideals and high 
standards and lives up to them. The daughter, 
a girl of about twenty, is a splendid type, much 
like her mother, simple, but with a profound 
pride of the right kind—a splendid example of 
what a daughter of Zion should be. Of course 
she has no first-hand knowledge of the world, 
and not much second-hand either. There is 
a married son, a fine sturdy fellow. After 
supper we went to the Beth ha’ Am and saw the 
Hanuca performance of the children, recita- 
tions and gymnastics, all quite good; but it is 
the children who interest me and I can tell you 
that the children in the colonies are top-hole 
—well-grown, well-behaved, almost uniformly 
good-looking, and fairly robust. They are 
not as rosy a8 one would like, but that no doubt 
is due to the malaria which they get as babies 
with recurrent mild attacks from time to time. 
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I went and returned at night on foot, and 
lost my way and walked round and round 
for two hours before I got back at 11 Pam. 
and found your letter here. 

. I have told Eder that he can aeitaon 
a name to the authorities for a suitable 
sanitary administrative post in a Jewish area 
for the remainder of my time, as I feel sure 
I shall not get away till my contract is up— 
April 11th—and my work here is practically 


~ finished. 


I was in Jaffa last Friday and saw everybody, 
including the Misses Berline, who are starting 
off as the first nurses of the Red Magen David. 
‘* Nebi ”! drove me back in a car. 

To-day I had to go over to Wadi Surar to 
see patients and proceeded thence to Hulda, 
a Jewish National Fund farm of about twenty- 
two thousand acres, part planted as a Herzl 
forest and part farm. It is run on a queer basis, — 
Fifteen men club together, three of whom form 
a Va’ad? and control the group, which consists 
of some girl farm-hands, and some wives and 
children, and they—the workers—receive a 
salary and at the same time a share of the 
profits. It is only eight years old and the war 


1 2nd. Lt. Edwin H. Samuel. 
* Hebrew for a Committee, 
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has hindered development; still, progress has 
been made and the results are promising. In 
a number of these new settlements all sorts of 
social experiments are being made, and it is 
really one of the finest efforts of the whole 
movement, this attempt at finding the best 
solution for land-tenure and equable division 
between workers and capitalists. In a queer 
way I seem to see men getting back to the 
old Mosaic system, but it will be by experi- 
mental methods and not by tradition. At present 
these young men are all too serious, but it 1s not 
to be wondered at. They thmk more than they 
delve, but, in delving, they do more than they 
think. 

The news of Weizmann’s Committee and 
Mond’s co-operation is very encouraging and 
helps out the difficulties of the political situation 
here. I am convinced from what I have seen 
80 far, that the land not only can be reclaimed 
and made healthy, but that it will be one of the 
most fertile of countries, and that only the Jew 
can do it. Only a man who has an ideal can face 
the hundred and one difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which are apparent to the least intelli- 
gent. The man who breaks up the bush or 
prairie has a much lighter task than the man 
here who fights a soil barren through neglect, 
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a hostile native population, and an obstructive 
Government, and that without capital or the 
prestige of a great country behind him. 

Zangwill’s Chosen Peoples) arrived yesterday, 
and is a fine piece of work and I am very proud 
of all it means. I think it would be a very good 
thing if Weizmann and Achad Ha’am did the 
next. 

I think I told you that I had read Vol. I of 
Morley’s Recollections and enormously enjoyed 

them. You must get them. ... 


Luxor Hore, 
6th December, 1918. 

Here I am holiday-making all by myself, and 
feeling not only lonely, but almost as if I were 
doing something wrong, travelling and seeing 
great sights without you. There are several 
' officers here, in fact there are only one or two 
civilians, and they all have a look as if they were 
not enjoying themselves, just taking a holiday 
as part of their duty. It is a curious experience. 
You must have felt it now only too often, but 
to me it is new and takes at present the keen 
edge off one’s visit. However, I mean to make 
the most of my opportunities. 


1 Tho first of the Arthur Davis Memorial Lectures, 
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I started with Margolin on the 2nd, slept in 
the train, and landed at Tel-el-Kebir at eleven 
o'clock on the 3rd. There we found Fred with 
horses and went to the 40th, which now consists 
of Palestinians only. They are a very fine set 
of men and look m excellent condition and 
cheerful, notwithstanding their grouse that they 
were out of the stunt. The remainder of his 
men he has sent to the 38th and 39th, and he 
left on the 4th for Ludd, where he will be quite 
near us. I left Tel-el-Kebir in the evening, 
travelling all night, and landed at Shepherd’s, 
Cairo, in time for bed. Margolin stayed on and 
came up with Fred next morning. I went to 
Cooks’, arranged about my stay here (the rail 
is a free gift of the Government) and met 
Patterson, who looked so worn and ill that I 
took him off to hospital and fixed him up. ThenI 
met Fred, Margolin, and G. Hornblower .. . and 
we went to a curio shop, and, under Horn- 
blower’s advice, bought a few things, I pur- 
chased a small rectangular seal in pottery, 
Thothmes III (18th dynasty), about 1500 B.c., 
and am having it mounted as a sort of pendant, 
very simply, and will send it to you for a Hanuca 
present. Itis rather a beauty and quite genuine, 
and is earlier than Moses. .. . 

After breakfast and a wash one got to work 
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at once sight-seeing—the temple of Luxor this 
morning and part of Karnak this afternoon. 
I have quite a nice guide who seems to know 
most of our friends in London. As I have an 
excellent guide-book, Weigall, I only need him 
to take me to the places, and his chief value 
is that he can explain various native objects 
and customs one finds en passant. It is interest- 
ing, for example, to find how much the Moslems 
here sacrifice in the Mosque. A very common 
habit seems to be for women to take vows to 
offer up a sheep if they get the baby they want, 
and at these sacrifices one hind leg is put aside 
for the priest, just as one sees it done in the reliefs 
of the temple walls. Of the temples it is diff- 
cult to speak. That they must have been 
stupendous and magnificent is obvious; but 
of real beauty, to my mind, there is but little. 
There is apparent a mastery of effect in stone- 
work and almost a delicacy of taste in the 
handling of colossal masses; thus pylons about 
ten times the size of the Marble Arch are really 
graceful—an obelisk in its natural surroundings 
has almost beauty—but to me the total effect 
is the exhibition of an immeasurable conceit and 
egotism about it all. | 

Most of the ruins have been excavated to a 
depth of about fifty to sixty feet. On the top 
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of them had grown up villages and mosques, the 
ruins having been gradually covered by the 
Nile mud. Apparently the Pharaohs gained 
their point as far as preserving their monuments 
against mere man, but Nature avenged herself 
in a great earthquake which tumbled most of 
them down two thousand years ago. It is sad 
to see the base of a Rameses colossus with a 
foot twelve feet m length and the remainder of 
the worthy man lying im great broken masses 
around. Notwithstanding, there is still a great 
deal left, and the setting of the river and palm 
trees gives them a beauty that they themselves 
do not possess. ... 


Luxor, 
9th December, 1918. 

I have Te till I am sight-sore, but 
they are worth getting tired for. It would 
be hopeless to try to describe all one sees here. 
I have bought a few photographs, not many, as 
very few are good. They fail to give you either 
the idea of grandeur or adequate definition of 
the detail. I have managed to get some photo- 
graphs of Hittite and Israelite prisoners, but 
could find none of the Philistines (my pseudo- 
Gentiles) of whom there were several representa- 
tions. 
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The impression left on me by the buildings is 
wonderment at the colossal conceit, the boundless 
egotism of their authors. The spirit which 
actuated the Kaiser and built the Svegesallee is 
here at its height. The monument which was 
toimmortalise the great conquests of his people 
devotes itself to the glorification of his shoddy 
ancestors, leading gradually up to his own 
deification. So with Rameses II: the con- 
quests are represented by reliefs in which this 
colossal bounder smites his captured foes. The 
brutal disregard for all others, the subservience 
of the very gods they set out ostensibly to 
honour, to their own glorification, 1s common 
to both. It is noticeable that the great Pharaohs 
put up the temples as it were for themselves, 
and placed their seal on nearly every stone— 
it is never in memory of their fathers’ deeds. 
Their tombs were magnificent when they pre- 
pared them themselves, insignificant if they 
died before they had had time. Still, there is 
something to admire in the man who builds a 
marvellous tomb three hundred feet deep in the 
lonely rock, passage and chamber following one 
after the other till, m the very depths, he 
hollows out a great chamber gorgeously decor- 
ated, places his vast sarcophagus there, keeps the 
whole thing a deadly secret till the time comes 
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for him to lie there—then all is walled up, the 
spot covered with a mountain of debris and he 
lies alone in his glory for gon on mon. Not that 
robbers did not generally find it out and ruth- 
lessly search his corpse for jewellery. In one 
such tomb, the granite sarcophagus, polished 
like glass and fresher than a thing made to-day 
could look, stands with its cover off and the 
dead Pharaoh lies dreaming on, placid and con- 
fident in his security. In a side chamber are 
three mummies of wife and children without 
any paraphernalia, equally placid, though their 
chief has gathered all the magnificence to him- 
self. The decoration is monotonous, but the 
effect is good and the colours superb—great 
ceilings of lapis lazuli and golden stars. The 
drawing and sculptures for the most part miss 
being beautiful ; in the tombs they are especially 
conventional, in the open public temples less 
so. The artist knew his work was open to all to 
criticise. One thing that I noticed interested 
me very much—a barge with a god driving out 
the evil spirit, and lo! the evil spirit is a hog— 
date about 1300 B.c. Here, perhaps, is the 
solution of the Mosaic repugnance and also of the 
Gadarene swine. Another interesting thing are 
the altars. They are approached by shallow 
steps. Now these steps are placed, in the 
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chief one I saw, at the back of the altar so that 
the priests would not be too closely observed 
by the public as they ascended; others had 
them on all sides, but they also were shallow. 
Now in several temples one court is on a higher 
level than the next, but instead of approaching 
it by steps one ascends an inclined vamp. Might 
it be that the objection to steps in a Jewish 
altar is because the Egyptians used them, and 
not for any other reason ? One can well under- 
stand Moses’ insistence on breaking away from 
idols and on a cleanly spirit. Here the walls 
are covered with representations of gods and 
godlike Pharaohs, and at least one in four of 
the more important groups represents the god 
(male) of generation. In the tombs this god 
does not appear, or very rarely. He was 
obviously out of place. 

The genius of the Egyptian is his handling 
of masses—nothing can compare with his gift 
of obtaining effects by mere mass—a genius 
which was only possible by his marvellous 
efficiency in the technique of stone construction. 
It is interesting to imagine what would have 
happened had he known the true arch—the 
world would hardly have been big enough to 
contain his buildmgs. There are several efforts 
at the arch, but he missed the secret each time 
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and hence he was obliged to concentrate on the 
columns, a8 no stone more than about twelve 
feet long could be depended upon for carrying 
between any two points. Here you can see the 
origin of all the Greek work and can realise 
how the Greek transformed brute strength into 
beauty. On the other hand, the Greek-Egyptian 
work of the Ptolemies is generally poor stuff— 
they reproduce the old work but without that 
spirit of confidence and insolence, hence the 
results are cramped and insipid. 

But far greater than all the work of the 
Egyptians is the Nile and the sunsets. I wish 
I could pamt it even in words—the golden 
blaze as it sinks in the west, lighting up the 
Theban hills in which the Pharaohs sought their 
last hiding-place, the rapidly changing colours of 
the valley and river from vivid green to blue 
and then the final purple leaden cover which 
settles down over the whole scene, impenetrable 
in its mystery as it shuts out the Theban hills, 
seeming to reassure the dead that they are still 
secure in their fastnesses. 

To-morrow I leave at 6 a.m., get out for two 
hours at Ed Fu, and then proceed to Asswan 

and spend the llth and a part of the 12th, 
arriving at Cairo early in the morning and 
leaving at 6 p.m. for Ludd. I have met no 
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friends and scarce spoken to anybody, but have 
read a bit. One book, The Open Question, by 
EK. Robins, I read and hated. It is not bad as 
a work, but I disagree with her suicidal desires. 
For a cure I bought General John Regan, and 
have laughed heartily over it. For the fun of 
the thing I bought a few scarabs from a native 
hawker. They are probably all frauds. I picked 
out three and he asked lls. I bought them 
for 5s. He then produced a very special one 
and asked 12s., saying that to anybody else it 
would be 24s., so for fun I thought I would just 
knock off the 1 and offer him 2s. After a quite 
amusing scene he sold it and followed me up 
with more, so I suppose it was not worth 


6d. ... 


SURAFEND, 
15th December, 1918. 

I returned yesterday morning, having joined 
forces with Margolin at Cairo. My short stay— 
one and a half days—m Asswan was most 
pleasant. It is a heavenly beautiful place. The 
Nile just below the cataract is very wide and is 
intersected by the Isle of Elephantine, which 
used to be smothered with temples of all ages ; 
but as there are only traces now left, I gave 
them a miss and went across to the further 
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side to see the 6th dynasty tombs—not so grand 
as Thebes 18th and 20th, but in some ways more 
interesting and full of meaning. 

Then about two miles behind Asswan are the 
great granite quarries from which the majority 
of all the stone used was obtained, and one can 
see just how the work was done, whilst lying 
there is the biggest of all obelisks not yet separ- 
ated entirely from the rock. Further on one 
finds the quarry whence the stone for the great 
barrage was obtained ; but this time by means 
of pneumatic drills and dynamite, not as before 
by hand-cut holes and wooden wedges, which 
were driven in, then soaked until the expansion 
split the rock. The great barrage is the finest 
monument in Egypt and it is both modern and 
English. The Nile isdammed by a mighty wall, 
one and a quarter miles long and about fifty 
feet wide at its narrowest. There are some 
hundred and thirty sluices, and only so many 
are opened as are required to let enough water 
through to keep the Lower Nile at a suitable 
level for irrigation. The sight of the water 
tearing through is wonderfully fascinating. On 
the upper side the water is dammed up one hun- 
dred and fifty feet and forms a huge lake walled 
in by great granite clifis. The Isle of Phils 
with its temples is submerged, only the upper 
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parts of the pylons and roofs visible. A wonder- 
ful porch supported by a dozen columns with 
varying capitals full of grace and delicacy pro- 
jects still above water and is a fine sight... . 

The weather was delightfully warm and only 
a bit cool at night, the sunsets over the hills 
lovely. Although I was alone I dropped across 
various men I knew or who pal’d up to me. 
The Magen David on the sleeves I found was 
quite an attraction. The long journey is tedious, 
and one ought to spend not less than twenty-one 
days instead of eight as I did, but still it was well 
worth while. 

Here we are again about seven hundred strong, 
and the men doing well. Fred is about one and 
a half miles away with his lot. He is rather 
tired. ... , 

Eder has asked me to jom the Zionist Com- 
mission as Medical Adviser, etc., which means 
advising on sanitary schemes and the lke for 
the colonies. I have said I would agree to his 
asking for me for such time as I stay here... . 
On my return I found an elaborate form to fill 
in ge demobilisation, but not having left a 
practice and being a mere researcher, I don’t 
suppose I shall get home very early... . 

The weather has set in wet and I have spent 
most of the day in fortifymg my tent. I have 
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put in some really good stakes and I think 
I can defy the elements successfully... . 


Lupp, 
18th December, 1918. 

... Yesterday Epstein, of the American 
Zionist Medical Unit, came over to see me 
(but I was out), and told the Colonel that he 
wanted me to take over the control pending 
the arrival in a few months of a big man from 
America. He is not a medical himself and he 
has joined the Commission. A few days before, 
Eder asked me to act as Medical Director of 
their work and join the Commission. I have 
written to him that he may ask the authorities 
for my transfer... . 

To-day I went by invitation to see the 
A.D.M.S., who is partly a London man, much 
junior to me but very able and, marvellous to 
relate, is a “temporary.” His attitude was 
entirely different from the usual “ regular ”’ one 
—absolutely open and free. He asked me for 
information about alleged Anti-Semitic treat- 
ment; I told him of the only real incident | 
knew of, which took place in Egypt, and then 
all about the Jerusalem business (which is in 
his area), and of which he knew nothing and 
was tremendously interested. 
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On the 17th was a general holiday, and a 
Thanksgiving Service was ordered in all units. 
We have no Padre and IJ was asked to give an 
address or preach a sermon, and I resolutely 
held out till, at 9 p.m. the evening before, I 
thought it was really an occasion when something 
ought to be done and there was nobody but me 
to do it, so I sat down and wrote. It took me 
four hours to produce what took ten minutes to 
read. I was not very pleased with it, but it was 
voted a success. I was a bit nervous at first, 
but soon warmed up. It is to be typed and 
distributed to the companies, and I will send 
it on as soon as I can.} 

... Flue is going here in the colonies in a 
bad pneumonic form, and the whole of my 
Rishon friend’s family are down. . . . We have 
very little in the battalion... . 

I am bitterly sorry for the I——s. Do give 
them my love and tell them how proud I am 
that we have in our village such a perfect type 
of doctor. A novel could be written round 
him. Tell him, too, the New Zealand men are 
next door to us, and a more glorious set of men 
were never seen. When I get home I will tell 
you a rather terrible tale concerning the way 
the Australians avenged a murder of one of their 
1 See Appendix I. 
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men here. It was an ordered lynch law—a 
mixture of chivalry and sternest justice, abso- 
lutely spontaneous. .. . 

Weizmann being away, there is no man of pre- 
sence, or outstanding character left in the place. 
The colonists are all right, but they love talking 
and their young men are in the “ Palestinians.” 
I am sure things will come right, but it needs 
men of character—dreamers abound—and there 
are plenty of good hard workers too; the 
women-folk are mostly good. .. . 


SURAFEND, 
24th December, 1918. 

... Lam reading Joan and Peter. . . . Why 
does Wells make one feel like this—as if all your 
entrails were laid out on a plate before you ? 
This new world which is dawning on us I fear 
more than the war. . . . People think they are 
going to slip back into the old rut—not a bit 
of it. ... 

It is Christmas Eve. There is the same old 
noise in the mess, but outside [ hear men 
singing a Yiddish song in the minor key—the 
same old contrasts ! 

Wells, after all, inspires more than he 
disgusts. If he realises the rottenness of the 
old, he does hold out hope for the better. 
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making, and however much one would lke to 
sit in the sun aside and watch, I suppose we 
shall always be in it somehow. 

And the children—what, I wonder, are they 
thinking of it all, and what part will they play ? 
However much the externals of life may alter, 
the old virtues will hold fast; but they must 
be taught to understand all that has happened 
and how it has changed the world’s outlook. 
Yet, do the people at home realise that much ?... 


26th December, 1918. 

...A whole day has passed. Christmas 
was a holiday and to-day too. I rode over with 
Margolin to Rehovoth, looked up the 8.’s, but 
found all ill except the two little girls ... 

... | am often angry with myself for being 
unnecessarily unpleasant. ...I have finished 
Joan and Peter. It is a fine work even if it does 
sicken you at times, and it gives one inspiration 
and clearness of vision. At the same time it 
has made me most horribly homesick... . 

I am struggling again with Hebrew. 

To-day we have held the inter-battalion sports 
between the 40th and ourselves. The great 
event was the Derby—which was an officers’ 
mounted race. We, copying the Australians, 
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had put up a totalisator, and the enthusiasm was 
great. I rode the transport officer’s horse and 
was the favourite in our team. The 40th had 
better horses and one good rider. It is a queer 
thing: our men rarely take my advice when I 
talk of what I know, but directly I masquerade 
as a jockey they are not only ready to follow 
me but also to risk their money, and that in no 
mean quantity. Well, luckily for them I won. 
Later I rode second in the heavy horse race. 
As a matter of fact, our battalion won all the 
events. 

Last night—being a Jewish Regiment—we 
had a great Xmas dinner. Turkeys had been 
sent for specially from Egypt and all sorts of 
good things abounded : the pudding, I am sure, 
was the richest I have ever eaten; wine flowed 
somewhat freely—which must be the excuse 
for Hopkin making a speech at me which made 
even me blush. I answered as best I could. 

Towards bed time we organised a hare and 
hounds chase, which led to the marquee of the 
mess being somewhat freely scaled. The ridge 
of an E.P. tent makes a comfortable seat, and 
is no mean point of vantage from which to ward 
off the hounds on a Xmas Eve. 

All this over-eating seems a shame when you 
are so pinched at home—the only excuse is 
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that for the men and officers the life out here 
is extremely dull and a good feed is really the 


only effective way of cheering them up, when it 
is cold and damp... . 


SURAFEND, 
29th December, 1918. 

... The last few days have been rather 
trying, and I have to repeat to myself the old 
war-cry, “Be strong and of good courage.” 
It is funny how much more difficult it is to accom- 
modate oneself to peace conditions, whilst still 
in the army, than it was when red war was the 
outlook—the excuse for all difficulties, and peace 
the reward. Of course I realise that whatever 
one puts up with, one should really be only too 
grateful to be alive. However, one’s grievances 
interest one for a time and they may you too. 

Briefly, the trouble is that the D.M.S. will 
not allow me to go to the Commission, ergo, I 
stay on here doing next door to nothing, whilst 
real constructive work of the utmost importance 
hes undone. It is the old business of want of 
imagination, though I confess they make out 
a good tale—shortage of officers, the necessity 
of keeping an M.O. with the battalion who 
understands it, etc. etc. 
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To me it 1s irritatmg and depressing. There 
is one aspect which particularly affects me. I 
had thought that this three months at real 
Palestinian work would prove to me whether 
or no I was a suitable man to contmue work 
_ here. ... My expectation is that in about 
two months’ time I shall be sent to the Com- 
mission, when it will be too late to do any- 
thing. . 

Then I have read and finished Joan and 
Peter ... and by George it makes one think ! 
Have we learnt the lesson? Are we ever going 
to think straight and use imagination? So far 
Iam not convinced. There is the whole trouble 
—not much in reality—and add to that I am 
bored, and young men are being sent home 
galore—I bid good-bye to “ Nebi” to-day—so 
that one feels the real old hack that the army 
has made one. Just to think that for four and a 
half years I have not done a stroke of work that a 
conscientious newly qualified man of twenty-five 
could not have done every bit as well. Here 
am I, with what one thought was an education, 
experience, and judgment, still champing the 
same rotten old bit that I have had in my mouth 
for all these years, and—well, I won’t go on. 
I have had my health and I suppose I should 
not have been so continuously and thoroughly 
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well as I have been out here, even in England 
whilst at work. 

I have just read H. James’ The Outcry. It 
would make an awfully good litle play. I 
cannot grasp his style, and could anyone parse 
his sentences ? Now I have I. Z.’s Grandchildren 
of the Ghetto on the stocks as well as the second 
volume of Morley, and Adam Smith’s Geography 
of Palestine... . 


SURAFEND, 
ond January, 1919. 

A Happy New Year to you and all of us. I 
think we fairly deserve it. 

I have been busy to-day with a horrible 
tragedy at Rehovoth, so I will get that off my 
chest first. At 8.30 this morning a mounted 
messenger rode in, asking for me to be sent out 
there to assist, a8 a madman had shot three 
people. I went with a satchel of necessaries 
and found that at 3 a.m. to-day a young man 
of twenty-one had suddenly gone off his head, 
broken open a box in which a revolver was kept 
for the use of the Shomer, and had set out to 
kill off his family. He met his old mother and 
put a bullet in her chest, and then a very old 
man and his daughter of twenty, who came to 
the rescue, were also shot at—the old man in 

1 Shomertm are Jewish watchmen who guard the colonies. 
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his throat and shoulder and the girl through 
the breast. The old man had been taken to 
the dispensary, where the local doctor and F. 
of the 40th, who had also been called, had 
dressed him. He was not so seriously wounded, 
really, as terribly shocked, and I advised that 
he be left where he was, as I felt sure he would 
die before the afternoon. He died at twelve 
o'clock. The old lady, who had suffered all her 
life from consumption, lay in a rich neighbour's 
house in bed, and she was very much shocked 
and pretty bad... . I ordered her to be left 
for forty-eight hours... . The girl, luckily, 
was only slightly mjured. Before going over, 
I sent a telephone message to the Hadassa for 
an ambulance, nurse, and surgeon... . 

When I arrived at Rehovoth, besides F’. who 
had done all the necessary dressing . . . there 
were the Rehovoth doctor and the Rishon 
doctor. . . . They had done absolutely nothing 
except talk because etiquette, they thought, 
demanded that the Hadassa people should come 
in first. I did not let that worry me. At twelve 
o’clock the Hadassa car arrived with a nurse 
and a Palestinian surgeon from Jaffa—a real 
German. He took possession and insisted on 
examining the poor old woman all over and dis- 
cussed the possibility of this and that in her 
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chest. I had told him it didn’t matter what had 
happened in her chest—the only chance of 
keeping her alive was to nurse as carefully 
as possible for forty-eight hours and then 
examine her. Well, I left him pummelling 
away, and met him later m the street when 
he told me she would die, which is now probable 
enough, and perhaps anyhow was mevitable, 
but it was the typical German method which 
annoyed me so that I could have kicked him. 
They do not cultivate the gift of clinical insight, 
and their miserable diagnosis is of more value 
than the patients life. 

Then I went to see the boy. He was bound 
hand and foot, sitting on a chair in the verandah 
with a huge crowd looking on. He was a very 
intelligent-looking lad and spoke excellent 
English. His tale-is this: When he was ten 
years old he was in a great pogrom at Rostov, 
and after the shock of that, developed epilepsy : 
usually he only had one attack a year, but 
lately he had had two or three, and one only two 
days ago, when he had bitten his tongue through 
and through. His epilepsy had been kept a 
secret, none but the local doctor knowing of it. 
For five nights he had not slept and then some- 
thing happened—he didn’t know what—and 
he had shot these people. An hour before I 
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came he had told F. that if he had a revolver 
now he would shoot them all; but when I saw 
him he was perfectly mild and rational, and was 
beginning to remember what he had done. He, 
of course, has to go to the civilian authorities ; 
I sent a statement of the case with him. So 
here was an after-effect of a pogrom which could 
make a tale, especially as the boy’s parents are 
rich and the girl he shot poor, and he was in 
love with her. Her parents were willing, his not 
pleased with the match. He quarelled with his 
father, but adored his mother, whom he shot. 
He wanted to enlist in the Palestinians, but his 
mother had hung round his neck and prevented 
him—perhaps a very good thing..... 

On Monday Margolin, Fred and I were enter- 
tained at lunch by the Baron’s agent at Jaffa. 
It would have been interesting if only for the 
charm and character of our host, but in addition 


2 About a month later this lad was brought up for trial 
and on the medical evidence he was adjudged to have been 
insane at the time of the outrage and was committed to an 
asylum, but it is interesting to note that at present there 
is no such institution in Palestine. At the trial the prisoner 
was brought into the court bare legged and bare footed, 
and dressed in the crudest native style, although in ordinary 
life in the colony he of course dressed as a European, 
On calling the attention of the proper authority to this 
anomaly I was assured that orders would be given to 
prevent the like occurring again. 
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he gave us the most wonderful-wines and fruit. 
The wines were from the earliest vintages of 
Rishon, including a really fascmating liqueur 
called “ Amer aperitif.” The feature about the 
fruits was the grape fruit which the Baron had 
recently introduced ; they were far finer than any 
I have tasted either at home or in America, and 
should prove a very valuable export to both 
England and Egypt. 

I saw Eder to-day. He has tried again to 
work my transfer, but has been turned down. 
The fact is that the O.E.T.A. (Occupied Enemy 
Territory Administration) is unfriendly to Jewish 
interests and will not stir itself to help. The 
position here is at. present very difficult. There 
is a dead weight of imertia (if not hostility) 
against the Zionists in practically all the 
departments. The Zionist Commission them- 
selves are not too strong and have no striking 
personality amongst them while Weizmann is 
away.... 

Nothing definite can be done before the 
Peace Conference is ended, and the authorities 
won't commit themselves. They are playing 
for peace and quiet at any price and they know 
the Jews won’t give real trouble and the Arab 
may, 80 they favour the latter. They have no 
imagination and do not seem to care what the 
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home authorities have as a policy. In the end 
it will come right, but at present very much 
valuable time and opportunity is being lost. . . . 


SURAFEND, 
ith January, 1919. 

. . . On Sunday Fred gave an “ At Home ” 
in his camp to all the surrounding colonists. 
About three hundred came and most of them 
were relatives of men in his unit. They had 
a very good stand-up tea, and then some round 
dances and a physical drill show which was 
Al. The weather was dull, but rain held up. 
The most interesting thing was the variety of 
traps, horses, mules, donkeys, etc., they came 
in and on—such a motley crowd. In ten years’ 
time they will be coming in trains and motors. ... 

On Monday I had a chance of running into 
Jafia on the car and going as far as the Aujah 
River, a really fine stream that runs into the 
sea about six miles above Jaffa and rises at 
Ras-el-Ain, just north-east of Petach Tikvah, 
as I have described before to you. This river 
should ultimately prove of great value in irrigating 
this part of the Sharon plam. To-day I was 
again in Jaffa, the Zionist Commission having 
put a car at M.’s and my disposal to go and say 
good-bye to Eder and also to attend the wedding 
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of one of the best of Hadassa medical officers and 
a native Rishon girl. I had many talks with 
various people, and during the last week have 
been in rather the thick of that kind of thing ; but 
instead of detailing it I will try and tell you what 
the position of things, especially regimental, is 
out here... .? 

. . « Of late the right idea has been attained. 
By which I mean. that the spontaneous and 
natural desire-of the youth of Jewish Palestine 
to_help in regaining and holding the country 
on the one hand, and the exhibition of a self- 
respecting Nationalism on the other, 1s the 
essence of the problem, No one imagines that 
at present the Palestinian battalion could hold 
the country, nor that it is its sole right to do so, 
but it is in every way appropriate that they 
should be represented and that a nucleus for 
a national militia be constituted. However, 
these battalions are difficult—the Palestinians 
probably more so than the others. The men 
are excitable, rather unbalanced, and for ever 
expecting a short cut to their goal. They are 
not sufficiently trained, they are too intellectual, 
and many of them are unprepared to pay the 


1 The greater part of the critical and detailed account of 
the general position from within-and without of the three 
Jewish Battalions is omitted, 
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price for efficiency and discipline by hard work 
and the subjection of the personal equation. 
The consequence is that now that war is over 
and the boredom of service is unrelieved by the 
expectation of notoriety or the glamour of glory, 
there are frequently little troubles which tax 
a C.O.’s patience and judgment acutely. 

To return to the 39th. Our recent Yanks are 
all for getting on to the land as soon as they 
can and clearing out of the army, and now, just 
as demobilisation is in the air, bang come 
another eleven hundred from England; we are | 
taking one half and P. the other... . 

... The young Russo-American-Palestinian 
Jew is quite a creation on hisown. He is young, 
inexperienced, a great adapter of every new 
idea, a dangerously glib talker, a sincere idealist, 
but devoid of historical sense or the feeling of 
gratitude and respect. . . . He glides over the 
fact that he is taking everything and offering 
but little by creating in his mind an imaginary 
“ state’ whose “duty” it is to render every 
conceivable help to every inconceivable appli- 
cant. 

It is, a8 you will see, a welter of conflicting 
purposes, but I am confident that the resultant 
current of all these tendencies is to the good, 
1e. that after a time these men and the future 
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Government will find their own level and work 
out the salvation of this beautiful country... . 

As to my own work, the D.M.S. has again 
refused to release me, and I understand the 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration ap- 
plied for me with the same result... . 


SURAFEND, 
12th January, 1919. 
... Alas! these awful pogroms will go on, 
I fear, for a long time yet. In fact, n my 
opinion, Poland will be the one outstanding 


difficulty. I see no peace for a year at least, 
iaik sed eel peng oll ae in 
the field for along-time. ieee 

Everything you have sent has arrived, barring 
the camera, which no doubt the censor people 
held up and are using themselves. .. . 

Now I will give you some personal news. I 
told you, I think, how the Zionist Commission 
asked for me, and the Hadassa also—the one 
to run all medical work and the other to control 
their unit—and that the D.M.S. refused to let 
me go, and how I put in an application to the 
same effect which was also refused. The sequel 
to that was amusing. The A.D.M.S. wrote a 
covering note to the effect that I was a well- 
known pathologist and that to keep me as 
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R.M.O. was a waste, and that another man for 
the job could readily be found. The D.M.S., 
wishing, no doubt, to be nice, replied that he 
would find an early opportunity to use my 
pathological ability to good account—all this 
I did not know—but one day I called on the 
A.D.M.S., who is a particularly nice fellow, and 
he said: “ Have you received my billet-doux I 
sent this morning?” I had not, so he gave 
me a copy, which was that I was to proceed to 
Alexandria and take up work in the pathological 
lab. at the XXI Hospital. I at once wrote a 
letter to the effect that it was years since I had 
touched the subject, and that I was no longer 
competent and preferred to remain as R.M.O. 
to the Jewish battalion, for which purpose I 
had come out, until such time as I should be 
posted to the Zionist Commission or the O.H.T.A. 
Meanwhile, I had seen Rothschild, who said I 
ought to see General Storrs, the Military Gover- 
nor of the O.H.T.A., the head of the Administra- 
tion in Palestine. 

General Storrs asked me to come and see him 
on the 10th at the German Hospice, on the 
Mount of Olives, which is the headquarters of 
the Civil Administration. The whole field of 
Zionist medical effort was discussed and certain 
suggestions of a personal nature made [which, 
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however, never eventuated]. Storrs asked me 
to lunch; the P.M.O., Colonel Heron, was there, 
and also Colonel Pirie Gordon, the editor of the 
_ Palestine Gazette, a man of great learning and 
interest. They found out that I had done the 
Jew and Gentile Mendelian work and we went 
hammer and tongs all over it, and P. gave a 
learned disquisition on Hittites. Afterwards 
S. left me with Heron to talk things over... . 
So in conclusion it was decided that the General 
should apply for me to the D.M.S., and I hardly 
think he will continue to refuse, as the A.D.MS. 
has rubbed it in that I am being wasted here. 
Notwithstanding all this, I am not so very 
confident. . . . The day was an interesting one. 
I came back at night and had a long talk with 
a young Hedjaz officer in the train. He was a 
- Syrian Mohammedan and was quite fair, with 
blue eyes. He had been a great deal with Colonel 
Wawrence, a romantic personality who is the 
real creator of the phantom Arab Empire. This 
young man did not know I was of the Judwans, 
as I was wearing a trench coat over my tunic, 
and he let himself go on the Pan-Arab dreams 
and their hostility to the Jews. The interesting 
feature was that here was a young man who 
could speak French and German well and knew 
some English and so could not be considered 
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uneducated, yet this attack on the Jews was 
of the most petty character, consisting chiefly 
of more or less imaginary mstances where a 
Jew had said something slighting of Mahomet, 
or where Jewish soldiers had outraged a mosque. 
This latter was of particular interest as I knew 
all about it, and investigation by the military 
as well as the local Mohammedan authorities 
had proved it to be entirely without foundation. 
Yet here it was, and other accusations of a 
like nature, all used not so much to fight the 
Jew as to inflame the Mohammedan mind. 
What, however, concerned me most was his 
naive declaration that Faisal had agencies in 
every part of Palestine to create a National 
and anti-Zionist party. 

We have now sixteen hundred men in camp 
and are doing various guards about. Fred's 
battalion is moving, half to Haifa and half to 
Tul Keram. 

It has rained for nearly twenty-four hours, 
but now there is a beautiful moon and it is dry 
on the sand, and the air is clear as crystal. 
This is said to be an exceptionally dry year so 
far—certainly it is a wonderful climate... . 
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SURAFEND, 
16th January, 1919. 

. To-day has been a landmark in its way, 
After some wet weather last week-end, it as 
usual became fine, and to-day was as balmy 
as any in summer at home—lovely, and it 
followed one of the most perfect sunsets and 
nights I have ever seen. The air is so clear 


that the moon at its full b ‘ta Us up as at 3 at nogn- 
day, and the scene_is. transformed into one of 


mystary_and_ expectation. If one’s heart were 
not yearning for home one could almost lose 
oneself in the beauty of the effects, so changing 
and so full of character that the country takes 
on hour by hour. To-night the full moon came 
up over the Judean hills and was so big as 
almost to terrify one. 

But to return. To-day was Rosh Hashanah 
Urlanoth (New Year for Trees). The battalion 
marched out to Ben Shamen, a Jewish farm 
colony belonging to the National Fund, which 
I have described before, in order to plant 
trees and celebrate the féte. We got there 
about twelve o’clock and found the women 
(Some men) and children of the neighbouring 
colonies all there to meet us. 

Now these fétes seem to me to be characteristic, 
and I will try to describe this one in detail. At 


M 
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the entrance of the farm were drawn up the 
school children, with Zionist flags, some of quite 
considerable size and with silken embroidery. 
Fixed to the walls and palings were Hebrew 
sentences which all referred to the planting of 
trees. The main road, recently built by the 
military, traverses the colony, and on either side 
is ground laid out for a boulevard, and here 
we found, at regular intervals, prepared plots 
for the trees and a large seedling carob plant 
ready in its pot. We once divided the men 
into fours and each group proceeded to its site 
and dug in and planted its tree. Then the men 
spontaneously made designs—mainly the Magen 
David—round each one. The senior officers had 
each a tree for himself: mine was the first one, 
and if ever I come again I shall be able to 
recognise it as it is directly opposite the main 
gate and in the right corner of the entrance to 
the poultry enclosure. 

But I have forgotten the most important and 
characteristic thing: directly we were drawn 
up in the large farm-yard, Wilkansky, a director 
of the National Fund, mounted a box and 
harangued us in Hebrew. After the planting 
came the photograph ; a cinema man had been 
ordered but didn’t turn up. Then the men 
had their dinner and we ate our sandwiches, 
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assisted by glortous bread and butter and 
honey of the colony, and dispersed ourselves 
amongst the trees where groups of colonists and 
soldiers were fraternising in the most natural 
and unaffected manner. Here was no hooligan- 
ism, no flirtations or nonsense, just healthy men 
and women, boys and girls mixing, chatting, 
laughing together without restraint. 

Next came the presentation of a bag of fruit, 
dried figs and dates to each child, then singing 
by children and colonists and some physical 
drill by the children. 

The feature of all these doings is the note of 
historicity, naturalness and organisation, the 
latter invariably being only so far developed as 
to give the affair a start—after that it takes care 
of itself. Every such affair is an event, a land- 
mark, one more step. The step is often so 
small, the progress so infinitesimal, the whole 
event—measured by its momentary and 
monetary value—so trifling, that one might 
readily be betrayed into scoffing, but to the 
colonists it means much and they are right. 
There is amongst these people, especially on all 
these occasions, an atmosphere of seriousness. 
They seem to be pervaded by, and from them 


goes forth, an emanation of historic continuity ; — 


they are carrying on, as if the two thousand 
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years of separation had not taken place. Though 
their methods are new, their ideals different, 
they have somehow projected their life work 
on to the same line as the old. And this is the 
reason why at all their shows the children form 
an integral and not an accidental part. They 
take part as representatives of the future, they 
are a8 much initiated into the national life, 
which is as yet the unattained ideal, as the 
Bar-mitzvah' boy is into the unattained ideal of 
the Law. It is, to my mind, largely due to the 
genius of the country and perhaps not less to 
the fact that the nationalism of these people 
has taken practically the same central place in 
their minds as did religion in that of their fathers. 
And here is a thing to be remembered—these 
people are not orthodox; many, perhaps most, 
not religious in the ordinary sense, yet just as 
of old the religion was national, now nationalism 
is religious, and a time will come when the 
result of this reblending will show forth as a 
new light to men. This rebirth of Judaism will 
be like the yearly miracle of the corn—the old 
must die before the new blossoms, but the 
intermediary is the land, and it is this land and 
no other which will awaken the promise of the 
new from the dead. 


1 Bar-mitzvah : Hebrew for Son of the Commandment, an 
expression applied to the confirmation in the synagogue of 
youths of 13 years, 
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The colony itself is only a young one and its 
final form unsettled, but the soil is splendid and 
the crops looked excellent. So far it has been 
tun by a group of workmen who take half the 
profits ; soon it is to be cut into family holdings. 
It is only about seven hundred and fifty acres, 
but a lovely piece of country—not big enough. 

I mentioned that the organisation is always 
incomplete. That is a very striking character- 
istic of all the people here. They lack thorough 
organisation to a dangerous degree. Their 
practical energy does not sufficiently divorce 
itself from its sister force which consumes itself 
in idealising. It makes the work here top- 
heavy. There is too much untutored theorising 
and not enough solid work to rest it on. This 
fault is typical of the Russian Jew—he has a 
definite goal in view, but there will be as many 
views as to the details as there are persons 
traversing it, and, more than that, he will 
become so excited over these minor differences 
as to split into groups and willingly weaken the 
forces at his disposal—ready to lose his goal 
even, rather than surrender to a common plan 
—much like the three parties in the city at the 
siege of Jerusalem. The Russian Jew and his 
naturalised brother, the Palestinian, have an 
Inordinate love of words and you can readily 
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Imagine how quickly it passes into verbiage. 
I am always fighting, at my medical inspection, 
against the ridiculous exaggeration that the 
men make use of, but I have long since realised 
that what to me is ridiculous is to them natural, 
and that they only become normal when they 
have attuned themselves to the western key, 
and by that time they have probably lost 
something to which I cannot attain. 

In short, the young Russian Jew, who is 
going to make this land, needs a guiding hand, 
an iron fist in a silken glove. He is fine material, 
but if he 1s left to fight the battle out here alone 
he will consume ten times the amount of life 
and energy which is necessary to attain the same 
end which he might reach had he a leader who 
could lead and in whom he would trust. But— 
and it is a big ‘ but ’—would these egoists 
ever trust in anybody? I doubt it—more, I 
believe that only one of their own kind will 
ever really lead, and he is not yet, and so the 
price must be paid. . 

I think I have said enough to make the 
following points clear :— 

(1) The nationalism of the Russian and 
Palestinian Jew is religious, is, in fact, a religion. 

(2) That they are unconsciously, but most 
literally, historitical. 
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(3) That their powers of organisation ‘are not 
commensurate with their ambitions. 

(4) That they not only contemplate the end, 
but will actually prepare and scheme for the 
later stages before they have secured the early 
ones. 

(5) That the end to be obtained, bemg 
common to them all, they will lose their time 
and waste their strength im quarrelling over the 
methods. 

Added to this is the fact that the raw material 
is physically mediocre to poor and dislikes 
manual work. This perhaps, with ordinary 
people, would have to be considered fatal, but 
to my mind there are two good reasons why 
so apparently serious a fault may safely be 
discounted :— 

(a) Because the children show such a splendid 
advance physically on the older generation, and 

(b) that they are conscious of the fault and 
are genuinely and with much pain and endurance 
trying to overcome it. 

I promised you I would try and sketch out 
the Zionist and political position generally and 
I will attempt it, but this short analysis will 
help you to understand it better probably than 
the account which follows because I myself do 
not know all that is going on, by a long way, 
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and I am only acquainted at first hand with 
the conditions in the south. 

I cannot give you any accurate numbers, but 
I understand there are about sixty thousand 
Jews here, of whom half are the Haluka Jews 
of Jerusalem and Safed, but for the moment 
these play a very small part, though as time 
goes on they will undoubtedly pass into the 
active body. At present the Haluka Jew is an 
unmixed curse ; he gives the Gentile an altogether 
false impression, and he is a drag on the progress 
of the others. 

The Jews occupy about 5 per cent of the land, 
but I am told that only about one-tenth of the 
entire land is cultivated, so that the proportion 
in actual value is much higher than it looks. 
The Southern colonies are mostly old and 
started by groups of Russian and Roumanian 
Jews with capital. They fought against great 
odds, and many would have succumbed had not 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild come to their 
rescue. They have employed Arab labour very 
largely and, on the whole, their relation to the 
land is somewhat lacking in real mtimacy. 
However, they have held their own, have 
successfully cultivated the land for many years, 
have been repaying the Baron, and are indepen- 
dent. 
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The Northern colonies employ, I am told, no 
Arab labour and are more socialistic, and their 
land is much better and it is only the war which 
has temporarily crippled them. 

There are two centres of Zionist activity, 
more or less working together: the young men 
who are already colonists and labourers and, 
together with those in the battalions who are 
going to settle, are out for the land, the Govern- 
ment and, incidentally, are attracted to every 
advanced scheme of Socialism which is or has 
yet to be expressed. And there is the Zionist 
Commission which is the only authoritative 
body and the one which deals with the authori- 


ties. .. 


SURAFEND, 
20th January, 1919. 

. . . So far, the Z.C. has, in its active work, 
done no more than give a hand here and a hand 
there and represented grievances (not very 
skilfully) to the Government. Their position 
has been very difficult. They are, as it were, a 
Government without executive power and with- 
out a land, dealing with another Government. 
The O.E.T.A., which is suspicious of them, has 
power but daren’t use it. To my mind the Z.C. 
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should have spent all its time in preparing 
schemes for :— ; 

(a) Purchase of land. 

(6) Agricultural banks. 

(c) Co-operative machinery. 

(d) Organisation of fruit trade. 

(ec) Rebuilding of factories, ndustries, etc. 

(f) Roads, drainage, etc. 
They should have got mto touch with the new- 
comers in the battalions and got to know how 
many wanted to settle and in what capacity, 
what capital they had, etc. Of all these things 
they have done but little as yet. ——— is foment- 
ing a political brew in which the Zionists are to 
demand the right of control whilst the trustee 
power does all the dirty work, and all public 
work is to be done by Jewish labour for Jewish 
ends. He realises that Jewish labour will be 
for many years scarce, that it is expensive and, 
above all, troublesome; yet, says he, Why 
worry about the delay? Have we not waited 
two thousand years? He forgets that no self- 
respecting Government, especially a British, 
will allow itself to be dictated to by a Junta 
which represents a minority, and that the only 
way to impress such a Government and com- 
mand its support is for the mimority, in its 
effort, enterprise and rapid growth, to make 


~ 
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good its claims, and such, to the best of my 
belief, is the view of the responsible Zionist 
leaders. 

The O.E.T.A. is all for peace and quiet, 
and as the Arab is in the majority, armed to the 
teeth and much more likely to give trouble than 
the Jew, it is more or less outspokenly pro- 
Arab. Because it is pro-Arab it is not necessarily 
anti-Jewish, but the vacillations and the petty 
blunders of the Z.C. people have undoubtedly 
given an excuse for a certain amount of anti- 
Jewish sentiment. | 

Again, it is known that the home Government 
is philo-Jewish, and some of the O.E.T.A. 
people appear to consider it chivalry to defend 
the Arab. In reality, the local Arab is a very 
poor creature—the peasants are very hard 
workers, but dirty, more or less savage, and 
born thieves one and all. They have no sym- 
pathy between themselves, although several 
Nationalist bodies are working amongst them 
to that end. The better class Arab is sly and 
untrustworthy, and here, perhaps, is the humour 
of the situation and its cure—he Js bitterly anti- 
British, whilst the Jew is ready to be intensely 
loyal. If things are not taken in hand in time, 
the Arabs will rise and attack both Jew and 
English, and the latter will have to chastise 
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the Arab to help the Jew whom he has as yet 
failed to understand and put at *his prope 
value. | 
The post of Governor here will be a-very 
difficult one. I wish Herbert Samuel could be 
induced to take it. Or perhaps best of all, 
a strong non-Jewish Englishman with imagina- 
tion enough to realise that in the end a happy 
and successful Palestine can only be attained 
by those who combine the practical with the 
ideal, and that is the Jewish people. .. . 


SURAFEND, 
25th January, 1919. 

IT am sorry that Zangwill is campaigning as 
it will only harass Weizmann, and the idea of 
clearing the Arab out bag and baggage is simply 
ridiculous and only comparable to Cromwell's 
effort in Ireland. E 

In time even the Arab will play a useful part; 
anyhow, the only pressure that can be used is 
a natural and economic one, with the effect which 
a higher has on an inferior civilisation.? 


SURAFEND, 
3rd February, 1919. 
. . . The political atmosphere here is to my 
1 See Footnote, p. 175. 
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mind very unsatisfactory. The O.H.T.A. is 
distinctly anti-Jewish, and one is now rather 
inclined to think that they would not show their 
hand so clearly were they not given the tip 
from home. You must remember that the Arabs 
are alive with rifles and ammunition, that firing 
all over the place occurs in certain districts, 
especially, I am told, round Hebron, but also 
here between Ludd and Jerusalem. This firmg 
is not necessarily at any one, but is undisciplined 
practice. Behind is the Hedjaz army, fully 
equipped and trained by us; Feisal’s agents 
are openly running Nationalist societies in all 
centres and, I think, have agents in the villages. 
The Arab idea is a united Syria—they don’t 
want either British or French, very decidedly 
not the latter and, above all, they don’t want 
a Zionist Government in Palestine. The 
O.E.T.A. may be out simply to keep the peace, 
but their sympathies are pro-Arab, and they 
are not above being parties to anti-Jewish pin- 
pricks. Here are some very recent examples 
that I can vouch for. 

(1) The Governor of Jaffa had a search made 
in Rishon for Government property. Now 
Rishon has had troops quartered in it since 
December, 1917, and has been superbly generous 
and kind toall. They found nothing but a couple 
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of old blankets and a belt, yet the neighbouring 
Arab villages have robbed us alone twice—once 
they stole about £50 worth, including my watch ; 
the second time they stole £5 of clothes from 
J.’3 tent, and the thief’s footmarks could be 
traced all round several tents, including mine. 
Every camp round has been similarly visited 
and absolutely nothing done—no attempt to 
find the thieves nor search the villages, - 
though it is common knowledge they are full of 
loot. 

(2) We supply a guard of thirty-five men to 
Ramleh, an Arab village of some size. About 
two weeks ago the Governor received a com- 
plaint from the Sheikh that one of our men had 
entered his house and demanded one of his 
wives. A complete investigation was made 
-and not a scintilla of evidence was found. 
A week ago another complaint was brought to 
the Governor that one of our men had mis- 
behaved with an Arabian prostitute within the 
precincts of the Mosque—again an investigation 
of the most searching nature and not a shred of 
evidence. To-day the Governor has dismissed 
our guard, nominally to free himself from 
trouble of this kind, but such action naturally 
gives moral support to the Arabs, and is a slight 
on the Jews. My belief is that these accusations 
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are all part of a propaganda for influencing the 
Arabs against the Jews. 

Unfortunately the fault is not all on their 
side. I fear I. Z.’s letter (I have not had a 
chance of seeing the original) has done untold 
harm. It is radically wrong to suggest a com- 
plete removal of the Arab, simply because it is 
both impractical and un-English. Moreover, it 
leaves the Christian Arab, who also constitutes 
a difficult problem, out. Now the Jews here 
who know the conditions—and that includes all 
the colonists—don’t ask for anything of the 
sort. They know the Arab peasant, they know 
he has no patriotism and few principles which 
he will not sacrifice for money. Let the Jew 
be free to buy and the Arab will soon sell; give 
the Jew a pre-emption on the Government lands 
and he will have all he can deal with for a long 
time yet.! 


1 Mr. Zangwill has explained to me that the reports 
were but a crude summary of his thought, which was that, 
under the League of Nations, then glowingly imminent, 
the whole world would be reconstituted on a basis of love 
and reason, that the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, for 
whose kinsmen after years of oppression a new State would 
be set up in Arabia, would of themselves sympathise with 
the ideal of the still more unfortunate nation of Israel, and 
would see the practical impossibility of the Zionist ideal 
being carried out on a very small piece of territory such as 
Palestine is, if 600,000 of their own people remain on the 
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The great thing wanted now 1s a definitely pro- 
Jewish instruction from the Home Govern- 
to the O.E.T.A. At present the feeling is 
that Balfour’s Declaration was a snare to grab 
Jewish sympathy and that the British Govern- 
ment will wriggle out of it. 


soil. For one thing, it would mean the non-recognition of 
the principle of modern democracy, for a Jewish Govern- 
ment could not be set up over such @ majority. Mr. 
Zangwill therefore hoped that by an amicable arrangement 
they would prefer to trek to their new Arabian State just 
as the Boers trekked for Cape Colony. In that case the two 
States could arise side by side and hand in hand. Otherwise 
he did not see that a Jewish State could arise at all, but only 
a state of friction. 

In Mr. Zangwill’s opinion the Arab is so lightly enrooted 
in Palestine, some at least of the tribes being semi-nomadic, 
that it would seem to add to the feasibility of his idea. 

Moreover, the Zionist Organisation was, according to his 
view, to compensate fully all Arab interests, and see that 
they obtain, if necessary, equivalent pieces of land in the 
new Arab State. 

Mr. Zangwill wished to do away with any secret diplomacy 
or underhand anti-Arab action and to enter genuinely 
the new world depicted by President Wilson. Considering 
that the new Arab State would embrace hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles and all religious values in Palestine 
would be safeguarded, he fully expected that the Arab 
would be magnanimous enough to leave these few thousand 
square miles to the race which has preserved the dream 
of them for two thousand years. 

Mr. Zangwill still considers that the Arabs will be making 
& great mistake if they persist in regarding this little terri- 
tory as theirs, and setting themselves against the hope of 
& great people. 
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T hope to go to Haifa on Wednesday and look 
round for a few days. The D.M.S. has refused 
my transfer to the O.E.T.A.—again you see no 
attempt to meet the Jews even in so small a 
matter—and now there can be no question of a 
_ shortage of officers... . 


SURAFEND, 
14th February, 1919. 

. .. I have been taking a little holiday—not 
real leave but just a jaunt by arrangement, and 
I mean to repeat it as often as I can manage. 
I started on Thursday last, in the morning, and 
went to Haifa. The weather was very rough 
but I thought I would risk it, and jolly glad I 
was. At Haifa I went straight to Fred’s camp, 
which is beautifully situated amongst Crusader 
olive trees at the foot of Mount Carmel. Fred 
lives in a small house in the German suburb, 
and there I pitched my camp. There was not 
much to do Thursday afternoon except look round 
Haifa, which is not a very interesting town, 
although a good deal better than Jaffa. On 
Friday the weather grew worse, but Fred and 
I rode out to a German settlement called Tireh, 
five miles away, which has been taken over 
recently by a Jewish group. We rode alongside 


the sea and our horses literally swayed and 
N 
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staggered against the wind and hail. When we 
got there the wind dropped and we went over 
the farm and chatted with the men and young 
women who are working it. The rest of the 
day was too bad to do much and during the 
night a tremendous storm enveloped the coast 
and lashed the sea into great waves, washed out 
all vision of Acre, which lies at the other end of 
the beautiful Haifa Bay, and brought down 
every tent in Fred’s camp. Next morning 
things looked a bit brighter and I insisted on 
Fred coming with me to Tiberias. It was lucky 
the weather cleared, and we were able to enjoy 
the glorious journey—down the Esdrelon Valley 
to Afuleh and then up the Jezreel to the Jordan 
Valley and Tiberias. The journey by train takes 
about three hours, and one 1s landed at a dirty 
little mud village, Semak, at the foot of the 
Lake of Galilee. The great plain is a superbly 
rich area and is barely cultivated. It all belongs 
to one Effendi in Beyrout. The Jordan Valley 
in this section is also barely cultivated, though 
for the most part it 1s equally good. At one 
point in the distance one sees the red-tiled roofs . 
of a clustered group of farm buildings and 
- houses; it is the Jewish colony, Milhamia, 
which, unfortunately, I could not visit. At 
Semak we took a small sailing-boatand proceeded 
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up the lake to Tiberias. Words cannot tell you 
how beautiful the lake and the hills around are, 
whilst ever in front looms the great Hermon 
with its snow-capped top. As one approaches 
Tiberias one passes the tomb of Rabbi Meir. 
Over it is a dirty group of buildings—the 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim having quarrelled 
as to its possession have enclosed one half of 
the poor old fellow m one school and one half 
in the other. Further on are the tombs of 
R. Akiba and Maimonides (the latter more 
than doubtful). As we passed by R. Meir’s 
tomb one of the boatmen said in Arabic: * May 
the Rabbi send us a good wind,” and I was told 
that the Moslems have taken over our sages as 
saints on quite a large scale. Tiberias lies right 
on the water edge and reminds one of Venice, 
though in reality it is a squalid and dirty city. 
There are about four thousand Haluka Jews 
here who, like those in Safed, of which more 
later, have suffered much in the war. The hotel 
was quite good and clean and run by a German 
still allowed to remain in charge. We strolled 
over to the Governorate and found Captain L. 8. 
He was delighted to see us, and came over and 
dined. He has not altered much since we saw 
him in 1912. He came out specially to work 
for the Z.C., but was lent to the O.H.T.A. to 
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learn the work and get into lme. They have 
used him as a petty clerk and knocked most 
of the spirit out of him—another example of 
their unenlightened policy. I am rather glad 
now that I did not get on to the O.E.T.A., for, 
although they promised me a very different line 
of work, yet I profoundly mistrust them and so, 
indeed, do all. On Sunday, with the help of 8., 
we got two nags and rode alongside the lake and 
over the mountains to Rosh Pinah (five hours)— 
an indescribably beautiful journey. The country 
is clad in a thick green foliage and dense with 
flowers, big poppy-red anemones alternating 
with pale lilac ones, delicate blue irises, and 
little pale dwarf ones, wild onions with lily 
flowers in clusters, periwinkle and stocks; all 
sorts of birds including kingfishers. The pools 
and streams reverberate with the thunder of 
the bull frogs, here and there a tortoise puts up 
his head and then scuttles into the water. Flocks 
of sheep and goats with wild Bedouin shepherds 
merge into the mountain scenery, whilst a 
delicious scent pervades it all. We reached Rosh 
Pinah at tea-time, and were received like royalty 
by the family of S., who had, however, had no 
warning of our visit. The husband spoke 
English and French, and the wife, who was very 
handsome, spoke French and had the manners 
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of a woman of the world moulded on a basis 
of simplicity and character; three children— 
the boy of six a magnificent specimen. They 
insisted on our sleeping the night with them. 
The house was an exception to the usual colonist 
style here, inasmuch as it was replete with 
comfort and decorated with some taste, although, 
as usual, all the furniture and decorations were 
German. 

The entire household is French, and they 
speak French indoors and Hebrew and Arabic 
outside. The wife is a born Palestinian, but the 
whole regime of these older colonies is 
characteristic of the earlier period of the 
Baron’s influence. The new colonies and settle- 
ments are very different, and devoid of the 
finer subtleties—or luxuries—of civilized life. 
Rosh Pinah is on a high hill, the houses are 
of stone and rather crude, but the view over 
Lake Merom and Hermon makes up for every- 
thing ; nothing I have seen elsewhere beats it. 

On Monday we set out and went three- 
quarters of the way to Safed. At that point 
we had ascended Mt. Canaan to a pot where, 
looking west, one saw Safed nestling in the hills 
a mile away and to the east Merom and Galilee, 
with Hermon overshadowing all. We had 
not time to go all the way to Safed. It is a city 
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with seven thousand Haluka Jews. We met 
some, poor miserable creatures with curls and 
gaberdines, bent heads and pale faces, without 
fire or hope. Thousands have died during the 
war from starvation. They have no industry 
now; formerly Rosh Pinah had a silk factory 
and employed five hundred hands, but scarcity 
of fuel has put an end to that. A little small 
trading, the taking in of each other’s washing, 
and the Talmud and Haluka complete the tale © 
of woe. Nothing but a small hand industry will 
save them. It is to be hoped that if the develop- 
ment of the country comes about, which is 
expected, then some of the younger people will 
break away from the cobweb of piety and 
degradation and make their way to the lovely 
soil on which, till now, they have merely led a 
parasitic life. — 

We returned to a most elegantly cooked 
lunch, and then a strange scene occurred. There 
was much native drum and pipe playing, and 
we went out to find that a band of Bedouin 
gipsies had set up a show just outside, putting 
a tight-rope across the village road, and all the 
children of the colony and the Arabs from the 
contiguous village and most of the grown-ups 
were gathered round. On the rope was a 
Bedouin woman in a gorgeous red dress with 
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much silver ornament, and the effect against a 
background of green mountain was wonderful. 
A Bedouin clown, who had extraordinary grace, 
aped the performance, and a man in red and 
gold danced on the rope like a demon. Nothing 
of the sort had come there for years, and the 
whole effect of colour, grace, and the delighted 
smiles of the audience made a picture one won’t 
readily forget. We left soon after lunch, rode 
back to within five miles of Tiberias and then 
stayed to go over Migdol, a co-operative colony 
belonging to a Russian Jewish company. They 
work land at the side of the lake, and on either 
side is Arab land all wild and neglected, whilst 
theirs is fat and smiling. Then we were taken 
on in a wagon with a pair of fast mules and 
driven by a young native-born colonist, Shimai 
Alteschule, a delightful young fellow full of life 
and go—one of the very few who seem to take 
a natural jor de wore with them to their work. 
As I have told you before, the younger men 
who are running these new colonies are very 
sombre and serious, and do not seem yet at 
home on the land; this man was different and 
was at ease. 

The farms and colonies by contrast with the 
Arabian culture appear, perhaps, better than 
they are. From a sound farming point of view 
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these men have a great deal still to learn; 
especially lacking is that mnate knowledge 
which one sees so well developed in Tom—to 
treat each field in the right way at the right 
moment. There is a lack of method, perhaps 
due to the fact that there is no one controlling 
mind. The farm-yards are often untidy, and 
when anything goes wrong they but rarely 
seem to repair and put it right. On the other 
hand, these men, so full of ideals and high 
thought, work wonderfully well together and 
never seem to quarrel. In each of these units 
women work too, and they seemed to me to 
work to better purpose than the men, but in 
any case men and women work and live to- 
gether as brothers and sisters. It is most 
interesting. 

Next day we took the motor launch back to 
Semak and, as I had three hours to wait, I 
‘got a horse from the military there and rode 
over to Kinereth and another small colony, 
Daganiah. Here one sees, in addition, groups 
of Yemenites working on their own, raising 
vegetables. They were dressed and behaved 
as the crudest of Arabs, and are to my mind 
not being properly looked after. They are 
not being exploited, but they are not being 
Kuropeanised, and it is essential that they 
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should be made into westerns and not left as 
degraded Arabic Jews. 

When I tell you that no one would accept a 
penny for the loan of horses. for twenty-four 
hours, or carriage, or food, you can realise 
that the Jew who is called a “ hucksterer”’ by 
those who would fain keep him one, here re- 
acquires the best attributes of an aristocrat. 
At present the colonies form a nucleus, but if 
the future bears as good fruit, then the regenera- 
tion of the Jews will take place here, and Anglo- 
Jewry will have to invent some more real 
hall-mark than a top hat and subscription to 
the Board of Guardians if 1t wishes to retain its © 
prestige. 

On Wednesday we were back in Haifa, but 
I could not fit in the trams to go to Zichron, 
so I must try another time. . 


16th February, 1919. 

The question of the name of the Regiment 
has become actual now, and I am fighting for 
“ Judean ”’ and not “* Jewish ” Regiment. Most 
of our best men have gone home now. .. . 

I filled up a paper for demobilisation specially 
arranged for R.A.M.C., in which the question 
of practice, appointment, etc., plays a great 
part—so there I get no advantage. On the 
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other hand, one is asked to give any other 
special reason and, as I read, “ Potatoes ”? 
came into my mind, and I wrote, I think, a 
pathetic letter and a true one on that theme 
and sent it i. I may yet float home on a 
tater.” 


Last night Margolin and I went to a musical 
evening of the family of F. at Rishon. The 
eldest daughter had just become engaged to our 
transport sergeant ——. She played the piano 
remarkably well, as did her twin sisters, and a 
man played the violin brilliantly. The F. 
family are one of the original plantation farmers. 
The house, of course, is small and rough, but 
the entertainment was in the best of taste. 
Impossible to imagine such an evening in an 
English home of similar standing. . . . 


SURAFEND, 
19th February, 1919. 

I am writing now before lunch so that I can 
pass on to you a little of the gorgeous spring 
message which has come to us to-day. Between 
rains we always have beautiful weather, but 


1 A reference to the writer’s Mendelian researches on 
the Potato. 
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last night before I went to bed I felt the call 
of Spring in the air and this morning out it 
came, and all the country beamed and smiled— 
a beautiful smell, faint and delicate, more a 
suggestion than a fact, coaxed one on. I took 
my horse out to Rishon, and she snorted and 
galloped with a bound as if she too had felt the 
warning. 

Once a year regularly this sort of Lecha dod} 
comes to me—and my years drop off my 
shoulders and, if only I knew how, I would sing 
and write poetry. Instead, I chatter nonsense, 
and to whom can I chatter and by whom be 
understood but you? ... It is, I suppose, 
pathetic that a clayey soul like mime reacts 
but once a year, but there it is, and must be 
looked on as a sign of grace... . 

And now . . . that Spring is calling I send 
my ... message to join “ the shadow of my 
face ...in my chosen place.” Every year 
love . . . should be renewed with the Spring— 
we should renew our communion with Mother 
Earth and go forth freshly armed for the battle 
of life. That is a baptism which would have 
some meaning in It. 

Your present of Rupert Brooke's Memoirs 


1 The first words of the Sabbath Hymn ‘‘Come, my 
beleved.”’ 
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came just at the right moment: they are 
delightful. ... 

It is bed-time now and we have entertained 
all the colonists hereabouts this afternoon, of 
which more another time. 

I have sat up and finished the incomparable 
Memoirs of Rupert Brooke—anger fierce as love 
and love more lasting than anger fills one’s 
soul. What can the future give for such a 
price? Give! it won't give anything, but, 
insatiable monster that it is, demand more and 
more. It can have our life-blood to the last 
drop if only it will give us just ever so little joy 
in life, and to-day the Spring called its old, old 
call and the spirit echoed back—so after all 
there is hope ; and if there is hope there is life— 
the reverse is absurd. . . . 


SURAFEND, 

: 26th February, 1919. | 

I have had one adventure since writing last, 
viz. a trip to Hebron and a day with N. and M. 
in Jerusalem. The road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron is a good one and leads one up and down 
the heights, but always on a level of at least 
two thousand five hundred feet above the sea. 
On the road one passes a broken-down Moslem 
sanctuary with high walls and one window to 
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which one can climb. The tomb of Rachel 
inside is the usual mass of masonry, and this 
is scribbled all over with Arabic and Hebrew. 
It is said to be the best authenticated site in 
Palestine—why, I don’t know—anyhow, for 
some reason she is neglected now. A little 
further on and one comes on Solomon’s Pools. 
I only took a hasty look as we (Colonel Scott and 
I) had to get on. They still contain water and 
the new supply brought in by the British comes 
from a spot about two miles further on. Hebron 
itself is a long, straggling, picturesque town in a 
more or less narrow gorge with sixteen thousand 
Arabs and six hundred Jews. We called on the 
Governor, and he arranged for us to go over the 
Haram, i.e. the Mosque over the cave of Mac- 
pelah which Elkan Adler tried to see when dis- 
guised. It is the second most sacred spot in the 
Moslem world (I may say that there appear to 
be a good many such “ second ” spots). Hitherto, 
nobody but a Moslem—except with a Firman 
from the Sultan—could enter, and until recently 
the last Englishman was King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales. A few Germans were allowed 
before the war, but they stopped that, and now, 
owing to the great tact of the Governor... 
they will allow im anybody he sends under 
suitable escort. A few days before, his wife 
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and M. had been in. I had to wear an overcoat 
so as to cover my “ Magen David ”’ out of con- 
sideration for the six hundred Jews who might 
have had to pay for my temerity. It is the 
most fanatical place in Palestine, and the Arabs 
here are a far finer-looking lot than those one 
sees elsewhere. 

The building is said to date from Herod, and 
the lower part of the wall is composed of enor- 
mous marble blocks; inside it is very largely 
made up of an old basilica built by Constantine. 
It is approached by a flight of about thirty steps 
and no Jew is allowed beyond the seventh, at 
which spot there is a hole in the great wall, 
and through this hole, worn smooth by use, 
the poor Jews push their petitions to the 
patriarch on the Day of Atonement. 

Inside are a number of side chapels closed 
by great grid-gates of silver, and within is a 
Moslem tomb which purports to overlie each 
of the family. Except for a few nice old lamps 
and some very fine stained glass, there is nothing 
attractive about the place. The cave below 
is never entered even by the “ Ulema”; but 
down a trap one sees a light which is suspended 
in the cavern, and through the trap once a year 
a poor little boy is lowered to pick up Abraham’s 
letters! Seeing that they are full of superstition 
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and legend as to the patriarchs assembling 
below and smiting the unbeliever or inquisitive 
with blindness or leprosy, I think the poor lad 
must beahero, It was Friday, and the afternoon 
service was in full swing, and all on their knees 
prostrating in unison every few seconds. In the 
Mosque itself, the so-called tombs fail to awake 
any call of the blood, but outside at the hole where 
the poor Jews drop their pathetic notes, I felt 
something more than a tourist’s satisfaction at 
something seen and done. . . . We returned to 
tea at the Governor’s. He told us some very 
interesting and characteristic tales. He, the 
Governor, had attended the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Balfour Declaration, and the 
Mohammedan Mufti had complained to him for 
giving countenance to the Jews. The Governor 
had replied by asking him whether in the past 
the Mohammedans had ever shown any con- 
sideration or even justice to the Jews, and was 
it not natural that now the Jews rejoiced at the 
promise of fair and just treatment under British 
protection ? 

A similar protest was made when he attended 
the opening of a Jewish dispensary or school— 
I forget which. His answer was excellent: he 
said, ‘The Jews number six hundred, and you 
sixteen thousand. They have a secondary, 
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primary and an infant school, a hospital, a 
dispensary and a maternity charity, notwith- 
standing they are poor. What single institution 
has your rich community for the good of the 
public ? I promise you I will attend the opening 
of any one you may found. 

I envy, or perhaps really only wonder at, 
those of our men—and there are a few quite 
genuine souls—who love the land, the very soil, 
as such, because it 1s the land of their fathers. 
I do not feel this. I love the land because 
its_inspiration is a necessary factor in Jewish 
evolution, 

But to me the interest of the whole Zionist 
movement is, I think, much more scientific than 
idealistic. 

What will evolve from an unchained Jew on 
a land and in an atmosphere of his own? We 
shall hardly see it ourselves unless it be a failure, 
but if not a failure, then the fine fruits cannot 
be expected till we have the third and fourth 
generation on the land. I am confident the 
experiment will be a success, not only in pro- 
ducing something which will be a model m 
civics and ethics, but also by its reaction on the 
outside Jewries of the world. 

I was very pleased with Biichler’s address 
at Jews’ College in so far as he laid great stress 
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on the teaching of the customs and ritual from 
the pulpit and school. No doubt a good deal 
of the old orthodox custom will go by the board 
as out of keeping with modern life, but the 
majority can only be saved and used by making 
people understand the meaning and the poetry 
behind it all... . 

I believe, given time and moderate prosperity, 
the people here will work out a real Judaism, 
and it will only differ from the orthodox by 
cutting away excrescences. ... 

Indeed, it is just in the religious aspect that 
one sees most clearly how the land and its 
Jewish atmosphere work together in bringing 
life into harmony with tradition. In one sweep 
the whole question of Kashruth } ceases to be one 
dividing group from group, family from family, 
and individuals the one from the other as at 
home. Here no foods are to be obtained which 
are not Kosher. The Sabbath is a day on which 
no work is done by anyone, orthodox or the 
reverse. No one smokes on the Sabbath in the 
streets, whatever he may do in his own house, 
for fear of offendmg his neighbour. In no 
house that I visited had they a fire burning on 
Saturdays, but hot foods are served, notwith- 
standing, from the hay-box. It is quite true 


1 Kashruth—Hebrew for the entire subject of ritually 
clean, i.e. Kosher food. 


oO 
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that there are religious parties in Palestine, but 
they become embittered only when they mix 
up religion with politics. Thus the Mizrachi? 
by opposing female suffrage are not only doing 
something intrinsically foolish and unsound, 
but they are deliberately inviting hostility which 
will show itself in an attack by Nationalists on 
orthodoxy, which would not be imminent had 
not the Mizrachi converted a purely political 
question into a religious one. No one who has 
seen much of the colonists can fail to be impressed 
by the naturalness and ease of the people. One 
sees neither that straming after effect nor the 
restlessness so often characteristic of the Euro- 
pean Jew. Here a man has not to think of what 
others more or less unsympathetic may think 
of him, his acts, beliefs, or opinions; he 1s 
“at home.” Magical words those—funny how 
Society proclaims itself “at home” the first 
Thursday of the month when, indeed, it is least 
at home. After two thousand years these 
people are at home all day and every day. 

We have a sculptor here who is doing Margolin. 
His work is clever but inclined to be brutal. He 
wants to do Fred, Patterson and myself. 

Iigave a “Jew and Heredity” lecture to the bat- 


1 Mizrachi—a party who wish to see the resettlement 
based on strictly orthodox principles, 
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talion and visitors from the colonies on Monday, 
and it seemed a success if one may judge from 
the very intelligent discussion which followed. 

Just now there is a raging storm—a hurricane 
of wind interspersed with great gushes of wind- 
driven rain. My tent is holding well. A minute 
of this sort of rain would drench you, it comes 
with such force... . 

We now consume over three thousand oranges 
per diem. The peel forms a distinct problem to 
me as Sanitary Officer. ... 


SURAFEND, 
3rd March, 1919. 
. The Arab question is not so difficult as 
pe Galen think. Just now our opponents naturally 


make the most of it, but there is room for both. 


Everything depends on the Jews being given 


a good start and _a definite priority in the land 
and its government. The great mistake has 


been to talk too much and do too little. 

... I have grave fears that much we have 
worked for will go; that is, the 40th may be 
demobilised, whereas the whole point of the 
movement is that a Palestinian regiment shall 
continue. I have written for particulars, but 
I doubt now whether I shall get to know how 
things are.... My position is like that of 
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the influential woman without a vote, and I 
have had to work it without the aid of charm, 
smile or petticoat. The suffragettes were right 
every time, God bless them ! 

Off to tea—more hereafter. 

Funny, I return from tea after having used 
the above said influence, and as it is a good 
example of O.E.T.A. work, I will detail it. I 
was told that the O.E.T.A., in answer to an 
inquiry as to whether they had any vacancies 
for our men on the railways, sent in answer a 
document headed, ‘“‘ Admission of Men from the 
Jewish Battalions,” etc., and it stated that: 
(a) there were no vacancies in the first grade 
of railway workers, only in the lower grade; 
(6) that men wishing to come must understand 
that as regards pay, food, and housing, they 
would be granted such conditions only as the 
natives of the country were used to.” That is, 
our European Jews were to be treated as Gypo 
natives. I spoke to Margolin and explained 
what it meant, and his answer is: “ No man of 
ours will work under such conditions.” But that 
is the O.E.T.A. every time... . 

All provincial military governors are recruited 
from the Egyptian service, and are as much 
accustomed to Arabic questions: as they are 
unaccustomed to Jewish. The O.E.T.A. would 
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appointed at least one Governor in the neigh- 
bourhood of the colonies or Jerusalem who was 
known to have real sympathy with Jewish 
hopes and ideals. On the other hand, the 
political department would appear to be quite 
otherwise. Both Clayton and Deedes have the 
reputation—and I believe a thoroughly deserved 
one—of being extremely able and far-seeing, 
whilst at the same time they appear both to 
have understood the Zionist programme and 
to have done their utmost to support it against 
the O.E.T.A., which officially is neutral but in 
reality is pro-Arab if not anti-Jewish, because 
that is the easiest policy to pursue. 

And now I will tell you of a jaunt I took, 
Colonel Scott with me. By train to Artuf. Here 
is a colony on the foothills of Judxa, founded 
some twenty-five years ago by fifty Bulgarian 
families. Of these, fifteen came out and the 
rest sent money. Of the fifteen, four brothers 
have succeeded and bought out the absentees. 
The remainder are quite poor but seem fairly 
happy. The Levy brothers sold part of the 
colony to Goldberg, a Russian, and with the 
money developed their own place. They have 
plantations of almonds, apricots, vines, a flour 
mill and a factory for origanum oil—treally oil 
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of thyme, which grows wild and abundantly 
hereabouts—and ordinary grain culture. The 
brothers have done well and are happy and 
contented. I need hardly say that they are 
staunch individualists. They talk Hebrew and 
French and Spaniolish, so I had a chance of 
working off some French and did better than 
ITexpected. Goldberg’s farm is run by a manager, 
a Russian Jew, who spoke German. A lot 
of money has been spent on it and it looks very 
well done and successful, but, of course, the 
war has put everything back. From there we 
walked, accompanied by Becker, over the 
mountains for one and a half hours to Kefr 
Urieh, a co-operative group colony of thirteen 
men and three girls. This was a private enter- 
prise, but the owner had fled and the Zionist 
Commission have taken it over and this group 
had worked it for eight months. The ground 
had been neglected, but they have recovered 
much of it. I must tell you the walk was not 
only very beautiful, but most interesting. We 
passed Surah (Samson’s birthplace) and my 
guide would stop at intervals and point 
out how sadly the Arabs neglected the soil. 
These mountains in this part of Judwa are very 
fertile. They only need brains, money, and 
energy to convert them into flourishing forests 
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of olive, carob, fig and vine, whilst quite a 
large area would grow remunerative crops of 
corn. This group of men and women is one of 
the latest Tolstoyan settlements. They live 
together in perfect harmony (and chastity). 
The women were away except for one girl who 
was sweet, pretty and fresh and did the cooking. 
We were regaled here as everywhere, with 
honey, cream, sour milk, cheese and home-made 
bread. 

The men are all highly educated, and most 
are strong, able fellows. They rise at five and 
work till five, live simply and desire only to 
cultivate the land and remake Zion—gain 
doesn’t trouble them. One young fellow from 
Smyrna delighted me. He was short and 
sturdy, with a handsome open face, lovely teeth 
and a big broad smile. He talked French, but 
even when I spoke English his tremendous 
intelligence read from my lips and expression 
what I said, and he understood. I asked him 
whether, in such a group, one by reason of 
superior intelligence did not rise over the others 
and take command, and whether one leading 
mind in a farm was not an advantage. He was 
very frank. Yes, of course, such super-men 
occurred, but they did not take command. 
Kivery evening they discussed round the table 
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to-day’s work and to-morrow’s programme, and 
it was all settled without any orders. ‘“ Pas 
de chef! *’ “ Pas de chef!” he kept on saying, 
and that is their keynote. He was an ideal type 
and the others, or some of them, were probably 
as nice, but I felt a David and Jonathan feeling 
towards this youth and could have kissed him. 
This co-operative system, they admit, is experi- 
mental, and when it comes to marrymg, the 
arrangement for the present is that certam 
areas shall be given over to the married members 
and the horses, machines, etc., shall be run on 
communistic lines. From there we walked 
another six miles to Hulda, a National Fund 
co-operative group farm of much the same type. 
(I have described it before.) We arrived after 
dark and sat at the table eating and talking 
with the men and women till nine o’clock, and 
then what should have been twenty minutes to 
the station took one hour and ten minutes hard 
walking with two of the men as guides. There 
never was a land like this for losing your 
way. 

All these groups and colonies are essentially 
different from the old Rishon and Rehovoth 
group, which were individualistic, founded on 
poor waste land and against great obstacles. 
In these latter colonies the majority of the 
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Iabour is Arab; in the new ones the Arabs are 
taboo. 

But... fancy a land which is being won 
back by men who live on milk and ideals; 
imagine one wanting to kiss one’s farm labourer ; 
Imagine a girl with the bloom of youth and 
virtue working with and living in the same 
house a8 @ dozen strong and lusty labourers, 
her virtue safer by far than if she dwelt in a 
palace. Saturday is a day of rest, but besides 
that and Passover and the like, my David says, 
“Pas de fanatique.” They are in a stage of 
reaction, but such men will not be false to the 
best of Judaism, and to tirade agaist them as 
atheists as ——— used to, 1s silly. The hopeful 
thing is that the best of our men, and they are 
many, are of the same spirit. They are very 
conscious that they are re-building, and they 
feel the responsibility. They realise that their 
method is tentative, but they equally are deter- 
mined to have a world to live in that shall not 
be cursed from the beginning by the old ideas 
of property and feudalism. 

: I believe in Jews. They are wonderful. 
We have the highest and the lowest. . . . They 
are difficult, and try every nerve in your body— 
but where are there such idealists and where 
a people that, after the cruellest degradation, 
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can spring forth and blossom anew in a single 
generation? And then to hear our fools at 
home talk about the perfect Jew as a being 
who must needs be a loyal British citizen of 
the liberal Jewish persuasion! Perfectly loyal, 
certainly, but his power is in his Jewishness, and 
his blood. 

Some weeks back we built an amphitheatre 
in the sandy soil capable of sitting a thousand 
men; the seats were all revetted with sand- 
bags and rose in succession from the stage 
which was enclosed. For Seder night the idea 
is to sit the men in alternate rows and use the 
intervening ones as tables. It has proved very 
successful for our concerts, and troops from 
all round come to our shows whilst our concert 
troop treks round quite extensively to other 
camps. Great preparations are being made for 
Passover.! It is no easy job to get a stock of 
motzas for fifteen hundred men. Margolin is 
always chaffing me, saying that I shall be here all 
right and that they will never let me go, but I 
think I shall get sent home more or less to date. 

... Just now | am reading Robinson’s 
History of Western Europe—very good in- 
deed.,.. 


1 On Passover Eve a great storm occurred and washed 
the whole structure out. 
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SURAFEND, 
9th March, 1919. 

To-day I returned from Rafa, where Colonel 
Patterson and the 38th are, and to show you 
that these jaunts require some energy, I will 
just detail this one. Awakened at 4.30 a.m., 
on horse 5.15, station 5.30, and off 5.45 in a 
cold empty officers’ truck, the hard seats down 
either side of the entire wagon and one in the 
middle, no glass to any windows. I was lucky 
to get this, as it was not a passenger but a goods 
train, and I had originally ensconced myself in 
an open truck. Ate two eggs and cheese sand- 
wich and two oranges en route; arrived Rafa 
10.30, horse to meet, fifteen minutes’ ride to 
camp. There met Patterson. After lunch to 
local races of Australian Division, after dinner 
took off boots and lay down on a stretcher with 
blankets till 2.20 a.m. Called (one and a half 
hours too early), got up 2.50, out at 8 a.m., 
twenty minutes’ walk to station, ate two eggs 
and cheese whilst waiting, caught the poche 
train at 4 a.m. (poche is a slang much used 
synonym for “swell”; one speaks of poche 
clothes, and always of poche train when one 
means a more or less real passenger train). 
Arrived Ludd 6.30, horse to meet, in camp 
7 a.m., head-wash and all over in hot water, 
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followed by my usual daily cold bath in the 
Open; morning sick parade 8 to 9 a.m., then 
breakfast, snoozed and read till 2.30, hair cut 
and more washing, and here I am writing letters. 

T have long wanted to go and see Patterson. ... 
He has still the same regard and care for his 
men and the same loyalty to the Jewish cause. 
. . « Of course he doesn’t work as he used to 
in the Plymouth days, but none of us do—we 
are all more or less slack, myself included, and 
one has to keep a look-out on oneself not to 
become absolutely lazy. Practically all Patter- 
son’s officers have gone home... . 

In the afternoon were races, so that I could 
not, a8 I had hoped, persuade Patterson to 
motor over to Beersheba, but may go over again 
for that. 

There is other regimental news which I will 
tell you later to-day, but we are expecting Fred 
every minute; he is passing through on his 
way home. Meanwhile, the weather! To-day 
is lovely, balmy summer, yesterday was also 
nice, and all that following four or five days’ 
rain, storm and cold. It is a marvellous and 
joyous climate. We will come when we are 
old and prolong our days here. 

I will tell you what books I have on just 
now :— 
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Heral’s Writvngs—half-way through and not 
taken up for some time now. (I found a 
German edition in a collection of books 
given by the Jaffa community to the 
Regiment.) 

History of Western Europe, Robmson—getting 
on well but not remembering much. 

Sinister Street—about half-way through, very 
interested. . . . 

Carlyle’s Essay on Niebelungenled—much 
clearer and nicer than I expected. 

Historical Geography, Adam Smith—nearly 
finished. 

Gospel of St. Matthew—finished and reading 
St. Luke. 

10th—I had hoped to finish this and send it 
off yesterday, but suddenly Fred came, 
and in the evening a concert-party—real 
music—from Jafia. The staff of the Jafia 
Conservatoire and some chosen pupils gave 
us the concert. 

The Arab question is always in one’s mind— 
in fact, there is a great danger of its becoming 
an obsession amongst some of the workers here. 
In these days when the nations are recrystalising 
out of the old Imperial matrices and when both 
Israel and Ishmael are pegging out their claims, 
it is not surprising that the old distrust should 
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re-arise, especially when the claims actually 
overlap. It is very difficult to get at the real 
truth. The present fomentation of Arabic 
nationalist opinion in Palestine would appear 
not to be due to Feisal nor, indeed, the Hedjaz 
people at all, but to be a piece of political 
engineering on the part of some of the rich 
Effendis of Northern Syria who, if the Jews do 
not get what they want in Palestine, would be 
able to show how stoutly they maintamed the 
Arab cause; while if the Jews do get what 
they desire, then what matter? Will the Jew 
not give as good a price for the land no matter 
what the political attitude of the owner was 
before? I am inclined to think that Pan- 
Arabism has very little solid basis. The interests 
of the various sections of the Arab people 
clash too much to render combined action or 
policy effective. However, the real issue is— 
~and both Jew and Arab must realise it—that 
both are there and both mean to stay. Their 
interests are not antagonistic so long as they are 
directed towards the real interests of this land 
in particular and civilisation in general. To-day 
there can be no question but that the Jew is on 
a higher cultural level than the Arab, and his 
relations to the Arab and his politics must be 
guided by that fact. That is to say, it is his 
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duty to raise the Arab to his level and carry 
him along with, rather than to degrade himself 
to that of the Arab by indulging in rancourous 
hostility ; and the practical mterpretation of 
this is that one needs a strong and, above all, 
just Governor and a well-trained mounted 
gendarmerie. 

I expect you will have noticed that one uses 
the word “ Arab ”’ in rather a loose sense. The 
real Arab, the pure Semite, is to-day represented 
by the Bedouins and by the men of the Hedjaz. 
You must not think that the so-called Arabs of 
Palestime are racially the same people. They 
are the mixed remnants of Canaanites, Amorites, 
Hittites, and the rest, and in some parts, as in 
Bethlehem, they are supposed to have no small 
amount of Frankish blood from the Crusader 
times. On the whole there is very little racial, 
and still less historical, affinity between the 
Arab tribesmen of Arabia and the Fellaheen 
of the Shephelah. The Arab of the Hedjaz 
and the Nilotic Egyptian regard one another 
with mutual contempt. In Palestine the so- 
called ‘‘ Arab ”’ of Hebron despises the “ Arab ” 
of Jerusalem. The “ Arab” Effendis may try 
to stir up Pan-Arab or Pan-Islamic sentiment 
amongst the Fellaheen whom, nevertheless, they 
constantly rob and oppress, but in the long run 
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these efforts will all fail as there is no real 
identity of interest, and the objects of the former 
are too often self-interest and too seldom a 
readiness to make personal sacrifice for the 
common good. It is difficult to realise how want- 
ing is the sense of brotherhood amongst the Arab 
peasantry, a sentiment which one might take 
as the basis of nationality. Not very far from 
where we are, a certain village was destroyed 
and its active members removed as the conse- 
quence of an outrage which had been committed. 
Speaking to one of the Jewish colonists who 
had been thirty years here and who knew the 
Fellah inside out, I asked him whether he 
thought the Arab would take the lesson to heart. 
He answered: “ Not at all; it will have no 
effect either for good or evil, because the Arabs 
in the neighbouring villages will not regard it 
in the form of retribution, but will merely con- 
gratulate themselves on the removal of so many 
competitors.” 

As to the competition locally of Arab and 
Jew, I am convinced that if the Jews are given 
opportunity to acquire land there will be room 
for both, and the Arab will continue to do 
as he has done—greatly benefit by the presence 
of the Jew. The useless, roaming variety may 
trek to the Hedjaz, and so much the better. 
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It is essential that the Government here should 
be pro-Jewish. 

From this you will gather that the Arab 
question, although a serious one, is much more 
economic than political, as far as Palestine is 
concerned. In the labour market the Arab can 
always undersell the Jew, hence at first some 
protective machinery must be devised which 
will not exclude Arab labour but will admit 
as much Jewish as can be got into the country. 
Later, no doubt, a time will come when the 
standard of. living amongst the Arabs will 
approach that amongst the Jews and the 
competition will become much less. A hostile 
QO.E.T.A., as at present, is a rank absurdity 
and, above all, it is essential that a Jewish 
statesman should take control of Jewish interests 
here. | | 

Remember, the greatest fault of the Jew is 
talking and becoming hypnotised by his own 
froth, till he makes parties over every point— 
often consisting of one man. 

We have a quite erroneous point of view of 
cleverness (as a people); casuistry is taken for 
wisdom, words for knowledge, and common 
sense is at a premium. We are the world’s 
idealists, and nowhere more than here and in 


the regiment can it be seen; but we have a 
P 
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tremendous lot to learn—to keep calm, respect 
another’s opinion and, above all, make fair 
judgments. 

I daresay I am myself guilty of most of these 
things: thus, although I condemn the O.E.T.A., 
do not think that I believe they have done any- 
thing very terrible; most of their Anti-Semitic 
acts are petty in the extreme. It is for their 
hideous lack of imagmmation that I condemn 
them. 

... I mtend writmg H.Q. again about my 
return. I do not expect that I shall be detained, 
anyhow for long... . 


‘ 


SURAFEND, 
14th March, 1919. 

. . . The enclosed papers will interest you.? 
The written one is the work of the real Zionists 
of the unit and it was their desire to send it 
to General Allenby. They showed it to the 
Colonel and me and we naturally sympathised, 
though the whole thing is entirely irregular, and 
at Margolin’s request I drew up the typed screed 
in its place, and it has gone forward.? 

The heat here these last two days has been 
tremendous. I rode over to Mikveh Israel to-day. 
It is the big Agricultural School, and we have 


1 See Appendix III. 2 See Appendix IV. 
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some hundreds of our men there. It is a jolly 
good show. ... 

I have just finished Masefield’s Gallipols. It 
is a fine account of a gloriously heroic venture. 
By Jove! the Australians are a grand body of 
men. One has seen a lot of them out here, and 
they are physically sublime and undoubtedly 
have more character than any other troops. 
Their faults are on the surface, but how proud 
I should be if we could turn out soldiers like 
them. ... 

Do you know, I think I shall probably get 
off at latest by April 11th. I have heard only 
that they are not going to keep people back, 
so that even if I do not leave before then, I 
ought to be home by the end of the month. 
Next week I am going to make a dash north 
again to Nazareth and Mount Tabor, and I 
shall not be happy till I have seen the colonies 
there and also gone to Nablus (Shechem). 

I am afraid I have not the patience to read 
all ——’s rubbish. The time is surely past for 
all this fooling. These —— forget the heart 
of Jewry is not the pallid emaciated tissue of 
snobbery which beats only to ‘‘ God save the 
King” and the Court Circular, but the great 
throbbing mass in Russia which gushes blood, 


1 Refers to a recent outbreak of anti-Zionist literature. 
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not platitudes. These people know that race, 
nation, and religion are one, and that only on 
the soil of Palestine can the true harmony be 
wrought. We never can escape the forty years 
in the desert, though the period will have to 
pass within the borders of the land of hope, but 
after that a new light will break forth and all 
these polemics will be so far forgotten as not 
even to cause a smile. 

The Battalion has been presented with a 
Turkish three-inch gun and a pane as 
trophies! . 

Suan: 
22nd March, 1919. 

I have just waded through the Weekly Times 
—enough to depress an elephant—the whole 
world at sixes and sevens, and only the Peace 
Conference to keep us straight; and there, 
indeed, the cloven hoof of militarism and selfish- 
ness are evident enough. And now, as you will 
know, there is a sort of revolution in Egypt; 
of course, it is a forlorn affair and a very stupid 
one. We get only the scantiest information. 
Fred, who was to have left on the 18th, is 
walled up in Cairo, and several of our men and 
officers who were in Cairo or Alexandria cannot 
return, a8 the railways have been destroyed in 
various parts. However, the mob has not a 
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ghost of a chance, and the whole-thing will be 
over in a few days. We are very unlucky again 
a8, owing to our being full up with local guards 
and the like, we have not been called into action, 
though some fifty odd men whom we sent to 
a school in Alexandria are now fighting in Cairo, 
and I believe some 38th are there too. It appears 
to have arisen over a very stupid piece of policy. 
Some leading Pashas wanted to attend the Con- 
ference (and one is said to have been promised 
by Wingate), but as they represented very little 
but themselves and it didn’t fall im with our 
policy (a great mistake) they were quietly 
deported to Malta. Then the barristers and 
students started a strike, and the silly masses 
followed suit with violence. We have numbers 
of troops still here, and the Gypy army, I 
believe, has been sound—though most of it is 
in the Soudan. 

Egypt has profited enormously out of the war. 
Everybody, including the Fellaheen, have grown 
rich and kicked with prosperity. They are a 
shabby lot, and to prevent their blowing off 
steam at Paris was absurd, as they have no real 
complaint and no one would have listened to 
them. As it is, the disturbance has cost us a 
few soldiers and them hundreds of lives, and 
the result to them will be nil, and to us, delay 
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in getting home. I expect to learn more about 
it all soon, but no one has any real sympathy 
with the Gypy nationalists. They are only out 
for backsheesh, which the presence of a British 
Government prevents. In my opinion, if left 
to themselves they would ruin the country m 
six months. The lack of moral fibre in the 
Gypy and his friends here is appalling; they 
do nothing themselves and hate anybody else 
doing anything. Still, we are not always very 
wise in handling them, and out here trouble 1s 
equally certain—it is only a question of time. 
There is some hope that this row in Egypt will 
make our people realise how thoroughly untrust- 
worthy the Arabic-speaking Levantine is, and 
we shall have an Army of Occupation properly 
posted and ready. I have strong hopes that 
we shall be prepared. Only yesterday I heard of 
the discovery of fifteen boxes of bombs in an 
Arab’s garden outside Petach Tikveh, and 
smaller hoards of ammunition and stuff are 
everywhere. You must either treat the Gypies 
and their like as a subject race and, as they 
say, keep them in their place, or else have a 
very strong Government and police and try to 
teach them to behave as ordinary citizens, and 
rigorously disarm them. At present we are 
between two stools... . 
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And now to turn to adventures. On Tuesday 
I went to Jerusalem, lunched with M., and then 
went to town to shop. ... As N. and M. were 
going officially in a car on Wednesday to Nablus 
(Shechem) I joined in and sat in the open box 
behind (ninety miles there and back). The 
journey took one right through Judea, past 
Ram Allah, where we were a whole month 
before we went to the Jordan, and thence 
through Samaria. As one proceeds northwards 
the country opens out a lot—the valleys between 
the hills are much lower and wider and very 
fertile, with numerous springs and small streams. 
Cultivation is, of course, better, and the hills 
more generally covered with olive trees, some of 
which must be enormously old. The route 
traverses the plam of Shiloh—a fine plain in the 
midst of the mountains and an ideal place for 
the meetings of the tribes. Shechem lies in the 
valley between Ebal and Gerizim. Unfortu- 
nately I had not time to ascend Ebal from which 
the finest view of Palestine can be obtained, 
but I made up for it by spending all my time 
with the Samaritans. 

As a wedding was on, M. and I went to the 
bride’s home (my idea all through was to see - 
as many people as I could). The bride dressed 
for us—a tight-fittmg, badly cut European 
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blue-grey costume, heaps of gold chains and 
jewellery, and her hands stained in elaborate 
patterns with henna. She was quite pretty and 
very shy, poor girl, and I felt it rather mean of 
us to drag her out lke this, but the friends 
seemed to consider it an honour. As we left 
I sent her a £1 note with my love, which she 
accepted with great pleasure. : 

Then we went to our guide’s home and he 
gave me a photograph of the Samaritan High 
Priest group, and to M. a bit of an old book 
(not very old), half written in Hebrew-Samaritan 
characters and half Arabic. After he had given 
it to M. he asked our Syrian interpreter to 
request M. to plead with N. for an increase 
of salary, he being the record-keeper for 
Nablus. This is absolutely typical of the native 
here. 

We sat in the inner parlour drinking coffee, 
when into the adjoining room, separated only 
by a low wall and arch, entered the wife. She 
would neither come in nor greet us, and when 
I asked the reason the husband stated quite 
unconcernedly that she was ritually unclean. 
I doubt whether you could meet that elsewhere 
outside really primitive people. 

We then went to the bridegroom’s house. 
He also was dressed in the latest European 
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style—the rest of the people dress in ordinary 
native dress. ; 

Now as to the type, etc. First there are 
barely two hundred in all and they only marry 
amongst themselves. They are very short of 
women and are always begging for Jewish wives. 
The smallness of the community makes them as 
one family and there is a most striking family 
likeness throughout. They are tall—the men 
I should say average at least five feet ten inches 
and the women five feet eight inches. They are 
fair-skinned, much more so than the Yemenites 
and the native Arabs. There are a number 
of out-and-out red-haired, ruddy-complexioned 
people. The type of face is Oriental—the head 
shape markedly long, the face long, the nose long 
and delicate and rather of the Charles IT type. 
Pseudo-Gentiles occur, but seem rare; the 
exaggerated Hittite type also not common. 
They are infinitely more Jewish looking than 
the Yemenites, and confirm my views as to the 
latter. The chief point of interest to me 1s that 
they are a fair-skinned people with a strong red- 
haired strain. 

I saw their famous Sepher Torah, which they 
say is three thousand two hundred years old. 
It is a beautiful Manuscript—I believe nearly 
a thousand years old—and is contained in a 
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very fine old Persian case on which are repre- 
sented the Menorah and all the other parapher- 
nalia. The Synagogue is a little bare cellar of 
a place. They have no Talmud, but interpret 
the Law very literally, I understand. On the 
whole a nice people, and I would willingly take 
them up into the body politic—indeed, the 
Zionists, I believe, will start giving them schools, 
and perhaps wives will follow. Nablus has 
seventeen hundred Mohammedans and no 
Christians or Jews. They are fanatical and 
some very rich. The Anglo-Palestine Bank is 
going to put a branch there, but it will have 
to live down a very strong anti-Jewish prejudice. 


INFANTRY Base Depot, KANTARA, 
27th March, 1919. 

Here I am at Kantara awaitimg orders for 
embarkation. I arrived on the 25th and found 
Fred here, but he and another go to-day. De- 
mobilisation has been held up by this wretched 
_ Gypy trouble, and thousands of men who had 
come here for demobilisation have been sent 
down to the Soudan. Poor devils, it must be 
a terrible disappointment, and if the Gypy 
gives more trouble they will make him pay 
dearly for it. The whole affair is as pernictously 
foolish as one can manage to concelve—a great 
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deal of damage has been done and many lives 
lost. It is all quieting down now. How long 
one will be here, Heaven alone knows—probably 
a week at least. One has nothing to do but read, 
sleep, and bathe im the canal. 

I was awfully sore at heart to leave the 39th— 
1t was a terrible break. One felt, too, a little that 
one was deserting one’s post, though that is not 
so. The fact that one has nursed the whole 
movement from the start makes one feel quite 
differently towards it from what most do. 

This I am sending by Fred. I shall not write 
any more unless I am going to be kept here 
indefinitely, but I will wire when I really go, 
and also, if possible, from France. Of course one 
has no choice of route, but I hope very much 
to have the luck to come all the way by sea... . 

I cannot realise that all my service is now 
coming to an end. I wonder what one has 
achieved adequate to the loss—well, we both 
. . . have done our duty. ... 
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APPENDIX I 


The Bonds of Jewish Unity. 

It was in Egypt that the small tribal family of Jacob 
grew to be a people. It was in Egypt that this people 
with pain unspeakable gave birth to a nation; it was 
in Egypt that Moses trained himself for the great task 
which has moulded the future of the world to an extent 
far greater than that wrought by any other man. In 
this land of grim antiquity were forged the three great 
bonds—racial, national and religious—which have for 
three thousand four hundred years sustained a people 
without a land, a nation without an allegiance of its 
own. From Egypt the Israelites went out to gain 
Canaan, to Egypt a remnant returned when they had 
lost it, and from Egypt again are mustering the hosts 
of Israel who, under the flag and with the generous help 
of Great Britain, are prepared to regain and hold their 
age-long heritage. 

Rameses the persecutor, “who knew not Joseph,” 
and Menepthah, his son, before whom Moses pleaded 
for his people, lie silent and inscrutable in their glass 
cases in the Cairo Museum, whilst the insignificant band 
of serfs they haggled over have grown to be a mighty 
people whose national conscience, Phcenix-like, ever 

1 Reprinted with corrections and some verbal altera- 
tions from The Judean, No. 1. 
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asserts itself whether it be from beneath the fires of 
adversity or the more deadly fumes of its own arrogance. 
Surely a live dog is better than a dead lion. 

The three forces—racial, national, and religious— 
which weld the Jews together have acted with varying 
force throughout the ages of Israel’s history. Some- 
times one, sometimes another, but rarely all three 
equally and together have come into action. Much 
of the misunderstanding of the Gentile in his estimation 
of the Jew, and of the Jew in the estimation of his own 
position, has arisen from the fact that the Gentile 
world lives largely under the misconception that all 
these forces to-day are equally and simultaneously at 
play. He looks on the Jew as one of a nation of people 
uniform in race and faith, and imagines, therefore, 
that, in whatever country Jews may exist, their interests 
are always the same and their energies directed in uni- 
son with those of their brethren in other countries. No 
greater mistake is possible. The Jews themselves are 
to-day so ignorant or unconscious of the community of 
their racial, national and religious ties that no move- 
ment from within has in the last seven hundred years 
united them to common thought or common action. In 
the last two decades, it is true, a great international 
Jewish movement, known as Zionism, has shaken the 
scattered hosts of Israel into some semblance of national 
life, but even here it is the bonds of racialism and 
nationalism that alone are pulling the people out of the 
Slough of Despond, and it will not be till these ties are 
raised and inspired by the religious bond that the true 
force and significance of the movement will appear. 


“ 
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In this short article it is proposed to deal with the 
racial question only. The Abrahamic family, the 
authenticity of which is confirmed by Assyriologists, 
was probably purely Semitic. During their sojourn in 
Egypt, segregated as they were in the land of Goshen, 
they must have remained racially pure. Although it 
is stated that a mixed multitude went up out of Egypt 
with them, it is not likely to have been very con- 
siderable, for it is not probable that many native 
Egyptians would have cared to throw in their lot 
with a tribe of slaves who were driven out by the ruling 
class. 

The settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan effected 
a radical change in their racial composition. In Canaan 
the Hebrews met and freely mixed with two, and 
possibly three, distinct races. The Canaanites, in so 
far as they were not Hittites or Amorites, were Semites, 
and therefore closely akin to the descendants of Abra- 
ham. The Hittites were a non-Semitic race, off-shoots 
of the great Northern Empire of Hittites, a people whose 
centre was in the Taurus mountains, and whose direct 
descendants are to-day the Armenians. The second 
race was that of the Amorites, a people who are held 
by some to be derived from the Mittani—a nation which 
was powerful in the time of the 18th Dynasty and 
whose princess became Queen Tiyi, the famous beauty, 
whose portrait may be seen in the Museum. This 
empire had its seat to the north-east of Mesopotamia, 
and the present-day Kurds are thought to be the lineal 
descendants of this people. It is interesting to note 
that amongst the Kurds is a strong strain of fair hair 
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not to be found amongst either Greeks or Armenians, 
but common enough amongst Jews. 

The third race with which the Hebrews came into 
intimate contact were the Philistines. They were 
a people who originally came from Crete and were 
akin to the early Greeks. 

The facial characteristics of the four races—Semitic, 
Hittite, Amorite, and Philistme—may be briefly sum- 
marised: The typical Semite, represented to-day by 
the Bedouin of Arabia, is long-headed with rather 
long but not downwardly curved or heavy noses, and 
features more or less rounded. 

The Hittite was a man of a distinct and characteristic 
type, a very round, high head, large, round, and fleshy 
nose, big oval eyes and heavy lids. Such is his appear- 
ance as depicted on the bas-reliefs of Carchemish, and 
so realistic are they that one’s mind turns instinctively 
to the caricatures of the Jew one is so used to in the 
so-called comic papers. Scientific observation has 
shown that this Hittite facial type is dominant to both 
the Semitic and to the Philistine, and hence the Jewish 
racial type has become predominantly Hittite. 

If the Amorite is the present-day Kurd, then the 
facial type is a strikingly handsome one—rather long 
aquiline nose, long face, and features tending to be cut 
square. The head is markedly long. The Egyptian 
portraits of Jews from Gath are exactly similar to 
those classified as Amorites and certainly are very 
suggestive of a type similar to that of the modern Kurd. 

The Philistine, as represented in the Egyptian bas- 
reliefs and in the few Palestinian records recovered, was 
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quite different from both Hittite and Semite. A 
refined face, a short nose with chiselled outline, and a 
face in which the contour of the features was square 
rather than round, a type which at once recalls that of 
the heroic Greek. 

It has been mentioned that of the four types the 
Hittite is the dominant, and just as in Greece the 
Hittite Armenian has become the dominant type and 
the early heroic Greek type a rarity, so amongst Jews 
the Hittite type is in the majority, the Philistine and 
Amoritic types the minority. 

Up to the time of Ezra (500 B.c.) a process of fusion 
and consolidation took place between these racial 
stocks. From that time onward, however, a cordon was 
drawn round the people and marriage became restricted 
to persons of the Jewish faith and blood, and till the 
first century of the present era there was no further 
admixture of alien blood. Then came a period in which 
conversions to Judaism on the part of Latins, Greeks 
and Syrians were common. These new-comers were 
known as Proselytes of the Gate, and did not enjoy the 
privilege of intermarriage, and it was this body of 
Jews which formed the nucleus of the neo-Christians, 
who later played so vital a part in the world’s history. 

In the early centuries of the present era, the dis- 
persion of the Jews became generalised throughout 
Europe and Northern Africa, and a division into two 
groups became recognised—the Jews of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral and the Ibernian peninsula, known as 
Sephardim on the one hand, and the Jews of Central 
Europe, or Ashkenazim, on the other. The division at 
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first was purely geographical, but in the Middle Ages 
arose distinctions which were both racial and social. 
The Sephardic Jews enjoyed, especially under the Great 
Arabic Empire, periods of prosperity, and from their 
close connection with Eastern Courts and the slave — 
trade, absorbed into their midst a quotum of non- 
Jewish blood. In Spain in the Middle Ages the perse- 
cutions of both Jews and Moors led to a number of the 
former assimilating themselves as far as possible, and, 
as a consequence, the fusion of Spanish blood into the 
community, and of Jewish blood into the families of 
Spain, grew to such an extent that the Church embarked 
on a special course of persecution directed by the Holy 
Inquisition against the offspring of these mixed 
marriages, who became known as Crypto Jews or 
*“‘Marranos.” Eventually both Jews and Marranos 
were driven out of Spain and Portugal and fled to 
Holland, Italy and the Levant, where to this day they 
constitute the Sephardic communities and still speak 
an impure Castilian, known as Spaniolish. The Central 
European and Russian Jews, the Ashkenazim, unlike 
their Sephardic brethren, enjoyed no respite in the long 
black night of their eighteen hundred years of persecu- 
tion and misery. No aliens would wish to throw in their 
lot with this despised and despoiled people, and those 
who married non-Jews left their people for ever. The 
Church or the one side and the Rabbis on the other set, 
up wellnigh impassable barriers to social communion, 
and if we discard, as well we may, the occasional intra- 
fusion of Kuropean blood by rape and violence, we may 
safely conclude that the Ashkenazim up to 1800 of this 
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era were racially substantially the same as their ances- 
tors who reached Europe nearly two thousand years 
earlier. 

In Southern Russia a certain admixture of Tartar 
blood took place. In the seventh century there was in 
the Crimea a powerful Empire known as the Khazars, 
the Emperor of which adopted Judaism and forcibly 
converted his Court and possibly some of his people to 
the new faith, Two hundred years later the Empire 
was broken up, and it is said that these Tartar Jews 
fused with the real Jewish communities of Southern 
Russia ; whether this took place to any marked degree 
or not is questionable, but it is certain that amongst 
Jews of Southern Russia occasional individuals occur 
with a pronouncedly Tartar physiognomy. About the 
year 800 a schism arose amongst the Jews of Southern 
Russia, and a large number seceded and became known 
as Karaites, a community of whom is to be found to- 
day. These Karaites are said to have included the 
Jews of Khazar origin. 

It will be gathered from this brief sketch that the 
Ashkenazim are racially identical with the Jews of 
Ezra’s time, bub inasmuch as they were built up of 
three or more widely different stocks, variations of facial 
type for ever recur. One type of face, namely, that in 
which the features are small, the nose straight and 
sharply cut and more or less in a straight line with the 
brow, deserves a special mention. Individuals of this 
type occur to the extent of about 20 per cent amongst 
Ashkenazic Jews, and are generally not recognised either 
by Gentile or Jew as of Jewish blood, but are, on 
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the other hand, taken for Northern Europeans. Recent 
research has proved that when such persons mate with 
the Hittite type of Jews their children are of the Hittite 
type, whereas when the Hittite type of Jews mate with 
Anglo-Saxon or German the ofispring are typically 
Kuropean and non-Jewish in appearance. It 1s clear, 
therefore, that these people are not of European blood, 
and there can be very little doubt that they owe their 
non-Jewish appearance to the Philistine blood which 1s 
common to the general stock. In Western Europe during 
the last hundred years the barriers between Jew and 
Gentile have largely broken down, and the Jew has 
become almost over-anxious to claim identity of blood 
as well as identity of citizenship with his fellow-subjects. 

The prevalent ideals of beauty in the land of the 
Jew’s adoption have become his, and thus it is that the 
non-Jewish Philistine type, so like the European, has 
become the one favoured by sexual selection in the 
West, whilst in Southern Europe and Northern Africa, 
a reversed process is taking place, the type of beauty 
most admired being the rounded feature, the aquiline 
nose and dark complexion, and here sexual selection is 
in favour of the Hittite and Semitic types as opposed 
to the Philistine. 

The contention which is here maintained is that the 
Jew of Europe is racially the same as his forefather 
when he left Palestine, but it is not to be assumed that 
he is of a single type: on the contrary, the Jewish 
type is variable, but the variety does not depend on 
climate and still less on the particular political con- 
stellation under which he happens to have been born. 
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It depends rather upon the kaleidoscopic re-arrange- 
ments of the several and varied inherited character- 
istics which entered into the people before the time of 
Ezra. 

ReEpcuiFFE N. SaLAMAN, 
Capt., R.A.M.C. 


HELMIEH OampP, 
OAIRO. 


APPENDIX II 


An Address delivered at the Thanksgiving Service 
of the 39th Royal Fusilers, by Captain Redcliffe 
N. Salaman, R.A.M.C., 11th December, 1918. 


BRoTHER OFFICERS AND Mrn,—We meet to-day to 
celebrate the conclusion of the great strife which has 
devastated the world for over four years—a war more 
pitiless and more bloody than the world has ever known. 
It is too early yet to learn even the main causes which 
have led to this great upheaval, and still more to glean 
from it all the new lessons which it will teach us as we 
go once more on our paths in life. 

Still, we should be unworthy of being alive this day 
if we failed to appreciate the great fact that liberty 
has prevailed agaist tyranny, humanity against in- 
tolerance, and the fear of God against an insolent 
arrogance. 
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Each one of us who has whole-heartedly done his 
duty in the war has a crown more precious than that 
of King or Kaiser—the crown of a good name won in 
& good cause. 

Napoleon said that God was to be found on the side 
of the biggest battalions, but I think we should be 
misreading history if we did not see something more 
than a mere increase of our numbers in the coming of 
the Americans. The entrance of America was due to 
the enemy, who, by adding crime to crime, by his attack 
on the innocent with submarine and Zeppelin, outraged 
all humanity. It was because the cause of justice was 
at stake that our brother Americans threw in their lot 
and helped to tumble down the baseless figment of our 
enemies’ inflated ambition. 

Not often is it permitted to a man to see in his day 
right prevail over evil. You will remember how Eccle- 
siastes complained: “Because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart 
of men is fully set in them to do evil.” Yet to us it 
has been granted to see this great thing—to see, nay 
more, to have helped, however humbly, in establishing 
right over might. It is a privilege and an honour 
which will be sacred to us for the rest of our days. 

If to-day we meet to thank God for the great victory 
which has been granted our arms, let us not forget that, 
just as great possessions bring great responsibilities, so 
does this great victory bring to everyone of us a very 
real sense of his duty and his share in shaping the new 
world which is dawning. 

You men are the pioneers in the era which is just 
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opening before us. It depends on how each one of you 
uses his power for good, his power for honest work— 
what sort of a world we are going to make of it. 

If to-day is a day of gladness when, shutting out for 
a moment thé hideous memory of the night which has 
passed, we may rejoice and be merry, we should yet be 
false to ourselves and our traditions if we did not turn 
our eyes to the future—a future which, mind you, you 
and I and more like us are going to shape, not a future 
dictated by a more or less irresponsible ruler—a future 
which will bear fine flowers and good fruit only if we 
all do our duty—not our mere duty whether military 
or civilian, but our duty in the larger sense—a future 
in which the love for our fellow-men should dominate 
our love of self, and our zeal for the common good 
transcend the petty interest of section or community. 
In such a future the agony and blood of this terrible 
war will quicken a new and better life than we have 
ever known. 

There is an ancient Midrash which relates how, when 
the children of Israel sang the song at the Red Sea, 
the angels wished to join in, but God rebuked them, 
saying: “‘ How can you sing when my creatures are 
perishing ?”’ Not for us are the songs of hate nor 
empty boastings, but rather a spirit of thankfulness 
inspired by a resolve to prove ourselves worthy of the 
great task which lies before us. 

As citizens of Great Britain and America we Jews 
have fought and bled alongside our fellow-countrymen, 
and many, indeed, are those who have sealed their 
bond of duty with their life’s blood. But, unlike our 
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comrades in arms, we have borne a double burden. 
Not only were brother Jews in the enemy ranks but 
countless thousands of our innocent brethren, living in 
the perpetual darkness of the shadow of death, have 
been outraged and massacred beneath the swaying 
forces in Poland and Russia. 

Never had the “ tausend-jahrige Schmertz” of the 
wandering Jew called so loud nor so piteously to high 
Heaven, and just as the very climax of suffering and 
_ martyrdom had been reached and the hope in the breasts 
of our poor brethren wellnigh flown, lo! there came up 
from the nations a cry like the call of the prophet: 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people.” 

For the victory of the Allies brought a message, a 
message so strange that many cannot now realise its 
meaning. For two thousand years we have mourned 
the loss and prayed for the return to the land, of which 
the sweet singer in Israel sang, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, may my right hand forget.” Yet how many 
of us have forgotten and how many of us have even 
been pleased and proud to forget the land of their fore- 
fathers’ desire ? 

And now the gates are opened and we may enter 
and be permitted to fulfil the prophecy in the words of 
Isaiah :— 


And they shall build the old wastes, 
They shall raise up the former desolations. 
And they shall renew the waste cities, 
The desolation of many generations. 


To all the nations peace is bringing a message of hope 
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and deliverance. To Jews, the chosen people, chosen 
not for favours nor for honours, but for service to truth 
and humanity, peace would seem to have brought even 
more than hope and help, for has it not broken down 
the barrier between us and our mission ? 

To quote a modern poet :— 


Zion, our Mother, calling to thy sons, 
We are coming, we are coming to thine aid. 
Spread among the nations, we thy loving ones, 
We are ready, we are coming, unafraid. 


Other men have found thee but a stony height ; 
It is we can bring the blessing to thy soil— 
Only we, thy children, precious in thy sight— 
We shall prove thee, we shall save thee by our toil.? 


APPENDIX III 


Copy of Men’s Protest. 


Factne the whole civilised world which in the name 
of democracy and equality has established the inde- 
pendence of Poland, we, the Jewish Battalions on active 
service in Palestine, hurl our indignant protest against 
the first steps of the Polish policy towards our fellow- 
Jews. An organised network of Pogroms carried out 
by the National Army against a defenceless population 
is an outrage which cannot find its parallel save in the 


1 Nina Salaman. From Marching Song of the Judeans; 
with music by Cécile Hartog. Novello & Co. 
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remote days of the dark Middle Ages. Such an act is 
an arrogant defiance of all the principles involved in 
the ended Great War and a diabolic mock of the blood 
shed by all the nations for the liberation of the Polish 
people. The Polish Legions have thus disgraced their 
soldierly duties as liberators, and have degraded them- 
selves to contemptible and despicable human wretches 
capable of committing incredible atrocities upon a 
peaceful populace and helpless women and children. 

To the Peace Conference which has come together 
to reconstitute international life upon principles of 
justice and to guarantee the existence of minor 
nationalities, we say :— 

When determining the future of Poland, the rights 
of national minorities dwelling in that country must 
be safeguarded. The specific conditions under which 
our people live and labour necessitate that their national 
and political rights be everywhere guaranteed and safe- 
guarded by the Peace Conference. 

Deeply in our hearts we bury the cowardly homicides 
of the Polish Legions. We are the forerunners of a 
Jewish National Army, and as such we have taken up 
arms not only to fight for freedom in Palestine, but 
also to defend and avenge our molested honour and the 
trampled principles of humanity and justice. We are 
ready to respond to the call of our outraged brethren 
and to shield them from the beastly attacks of marauding 
bands disguised in the uniforms of soldiers. 

And to our brethren which suffer under the cruel 
Polish yoke we say : 

‘Be staunch and brave. We are with you in your 
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need and distress. Together shall we withstand the 
perfidious assaults of the tyrannical foe. Stand fast, 
brothers! the hour of redemption is approaching. 
Messiah is at our threshold. Hearken! his voice 
comes forth from our liberated Fatherland.” 


APPENDIX IV 


Copy of Protest as revsed by R.N.S. and sent 
to Headquarters. 


12th March, 1919. 

To 

The Commanding Ofiicer, 
39th Battalion Royal Fusiliers. | 

We, the N.C.O.’s and Men of the 39th Battalion 
Royal Fusiliers, respectfully request that you will 
accept this statement of our views on the sufferings of 
our brethren in Poland, and transmit the same to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

We protest against the action of the Polish Military 
Forces who have countenanced, and even abetted, the 
Pogroms which have been organised by those in 
authority. We base our protest on well-assured state- 
ments of fact in the Jewish and general Press, and we 
urge it the more strongly because Poland was liberated 
by the Allied Nations, in whose ranks numberless Jews 
fought, inspired by the hope of liberty at last pemg won 
for their Polish brethren. 
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We who have voluntarily come from all parts of the 
globe, including Poland itself, to fight under the British 
Flag for the freedom of the smaller nations, wish to 
stigmatise the cowardice of the Polish soldiers who have 
attacked and murdered helpless unarmed Jews. 

We confidently look to the Allied Powers assembled 
at the Peace Conference to insist on the granting of 
full Civil, Political and National rights to all the minor 
nationalities in Poland; but we are convinced that in 
the case of Jews in poe these rights must be specially 
safeguarded. 

We beg that this most sincere expression of our 
detestation of the attacks of their persecutors, of our 
sympathy with their sufferings and our deep-rooted 
trust in the speedy advent of happier times to come, 
be conveyed to our fellow-Jews in Poland. 

We humbly beg that these expressions of opinion may 
be transmitted to the British Representatives at the 
Peace Conference, to be laid before the Allied Powers. 


Printed in Great Britain at 
The Mayflower Press, Plymouth. William Brendon & Son, Ltd. 
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